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BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 





When beeches bud and lilacs blow, 
And Earth puts on her magic green ; 
When dogwoods bear their vernal snow 
And skies grow deep the stars between,— 
Then, O ye birds! awake and sing 
The gladness at the heart of Spring! 


When flowers blossom for the poor, 
And Nature heals the hurt of years, 
When wondering Love resists the cure, 
Yet hopes again, and smiles through tears, 
Then, O ye birds! awake and sing 
The gladness at the heart of Spring! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Women’s Civic Federation of Den- 
ver this year bent its efforts to secure the 
abolition of printing pictures as party 
emblems on the Australian ballot, and 
suceeeded. This is practically a step 
towards the restriction of ignorant voting. 
The pictures were meant to show illiter- 
ates where to mark their ballots; but, 
while originally intended to guide the 
illiterate voter, they were often used to 
mislead him. Sometimes a portrait of one 
party’s candidate was fraudulently printed 
at the head of the opposite party’s ticket. 
There had been quarrels and law suits to 
decide which faction was rightly entitled 
to the use of certain popular emblems, 
and the printing of the pictures on the 
ballots cost the State $45,000 a year. So 
it is a cause for rejoicing that the women’s 
bill abolishing the emblems has passed. 





>? 


Among other measures passed by the 
Legislature that has just adjourned in 
Colorado, are enactments permitting 
municipalities to buy or construct water 
and lighting plants; making school attend- 
ance compulsory for at least twenty weeks 
in each year, by children under fourteen 
years in ‘first’? and “second-class” dis- 
tricts; providing for a three-fourths’ ver- 
dict in civil cases; a medical-practice act, 
barring out Christian and science healers; 
a valued policy act; an indeterminate 





sentence and parole law; and a law for- 
bidding the docking of horses’ tails. 





Mayor Johnson, the newly chosen head 
of the city government of Denver, was 
elected on the Democratic ticket, and on 
a platform identical with that of his chief 
competitor. The Denver News, which fa- 
vored the reélection of Mayor McMurray, 
says, editorially: 


Of course, after McMurray, the News’ 
preference is Johnson. The Democratic 
platform was as decided as the McMurray 
platform upon every material issue in the 
campaign. It pledges Mr. Johnson and 
every Democrat elected not only to muni- 
cipal ownership of water, but also to in- 
sistence upon a fair percentage of gross 
receipts as compensation for franchises. 
It is not only a Democratic victory, but 
an overwhelming corporation defeat. It 
was the Democratic platform that made 
the victory possible. .. . Mourning over 
the defeat of Mayor McMurray, the News 
greatly rejoices that the victor is Mr. 
Johnson. Ames’s election would have 
been a genuine calamity. 





Ames was the Silver Republican nomi- 
nee, and was known to be the choice of 
the great corporations. He is described 
as a thoroughly unscrupulous politician, 
and as the only man of bad personal char- 
acter on any of the four tickets. The 
fact that he went from platform to plat- 
form publicly abusing Mrs. Hall, the 
president of the Women’s Civic Federa- 
tion, cost him many votes. The women 
largely supported McMurray, but, as far 
as heard from, they seem to agree with 
the News; they are so delighted with their 
escape from having Ames as Mayor that 
they feel quite reconciled to having John- 
son. The main issue in the campaign was 
the question of franchises and of corpora- 
tion rule. Evans, Loveland, and many 
other towns went no license. 





Between three and four hundred people 
crowded the town hall of Arlington, Mass., 
last Tuesday evening, at a suffrage meet- 
ing arranged by Mrs, Jessica Henderson. 
The platform was tastefully decorated 
with palms and ferns; charming young 
ladies acted as ushers; a large portrait of 
Lucy Stone, draped in yellow, faced the 
audience; photographs of about seventy 
prominent men and women who had been 
advocates of equal suffrage, adorned the 
walls, and an orchestra played inspiring 
airs. Mrs. Henderson presided. There 
were addresses by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, and Col. T. 
W. Higginson, and Miss Blackwell con- 
ducted a “‘question-box.’’ The great suc- 
cess of the meeting was due to the un- 
tiring efforts of Mrs. Henderson. It was 
her first experience, but it could not have 
been better done if it had been her one- 
hundredth. 





Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, was 
eighty-nine years old Tuesday, but, owing 
to his illness during the winter,the annual 
family gathering was smaller than in past 
years. The neighbors, however, had not 
forgotten him, and were, as usual, atten- 
tive in calling and generous with floral 
and other gifts. Only Mr. Russell May 
and Miss Rosamond May,of the near rela- 
tives,went from Boston. Among the floral 
gifts were orchids sent by Henry Villard 
and family, of Syracuse, N. Y., who called 
attention to the fact that it was also his 
birthday. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





Of the 414 women who attended lectures 
at the Prussian Universities last semester 
only twenty-two were under twenty years 
of age; 250 were between twenty and 
thirty, and 142 over thirty; thirty-six were 
married and three were widows. 

Charles F. Bush, of Cleveland, O., has 
given a $1,200 liquid-air plant to the 
chemical department of Michigan Uni- 
versity. This is believed to be the first 
plant of its kind at any American univer- 
sity or college. We are always glad when 
the coéducational colleges get the good 
things first. 

Wellesley College is to introduce discus- 
throwing into the athletic curriculum. 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘The Wel- 
lesley girls will be the first students ofa 
girls’ college to play the game in Amer- 
ica, and the discus-ions will doubtless be 
spirited.” 

A correspondent of the Congregation- 
alist, who bas been visiting Oberlin, says: 
“Oberlin manages its coéducation uncom- 
monly well. Four large dormitories house 
the young women, and here the young 
men lodging at private houses come for 
their meals. There are no dormitories 





for men at Oberlin, except for theological 
students. Oberlin does not believe that 
the ordinary young man thrives well in 
either college dormitories or fraternity 
halls. The former stringent rules regu- 
lating the relations of the sexes have been 
slightly relaxed, and the social life is 
freer than it used to be. There are more 
social gatherings and more dress and style 
than in former days. Butthe mingling of 
students in the classrooms and in the 
girls’ halls is natural and sufficiently con- 
ventional, and wise counsellors and accom- 
plished women like Mrs. Johnstone and 
Mrs. Lord furnish rare examples of good 
breeding to the young people. A well- 
equipped gymnasium, under the charge of 
Dr. Delphine Hanna, insures good health 
among the girls.” 

‘Princess Perfection,’’ a dainty oper- 
etta by Miss Josephine Sherwood, class of 
’99, Radcliffe College, was given this week 
at Brattle Hall, Cambridge, by members 
of the Radcliffe Glee Club before an ad- 
miring audience that packed the hall to 
overflowing. Radcliffe College this year 
has 409 students and 117 professors, in- 
structors, and assistants. Of the 409 stu- 
dents, fifty-six hold degrees from other 
colleges, including Boston University, 
Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Leland Stanford, 
Oberlin, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Wesleyan. The new gymnasium is much 
admired, and a large number of the stu- 
dents have shown their appreciation of it 
by electing the course in physical training. 
The gymnasium is the gift of Mrs. Augus- 
tus Hemenway, and when it is completed 
there will be a swimming tank in the 
basement with a capacity of fifty thousand 
gallons. This is to be finished in white 
enamelled brick and white marble. 

At the preliminary contest of the 
Northern Oratorical League of the North- 
western University, a young woman took 
part for the first time. This was Miss 
Bessie Murray, recently of Wiaterset, 
Iowa, where she was the youngest county 
president of a Suffrage Association in the 
United States, At that time she was also 
vice-president of the debating society, 
vice-president of the Christian Aid, captain 
of a basket ball team, was studying phi- 
losophy, French, Italian, and economics, 
and was a regular correspondent for a 
newspaper. In the oratorical contest, 
Miss Murray and a Mr. Cooke were a tie 
for second place. The place was given 
to Mr. Cooke. 

The attendance at the Sophie Newcomb 
College in New Orleans has dropped 
from 280 last year to 220, owing to the 
yellow-fever scare, If the New Orleans 
women succeed in their effort for sewer- 
age and drainage, there will probably be 
at least 300 girls at the college next year. 

Lucy M. Salmon, professor of history at 
Vassar, was one of the few strangers who 
witnessed the recent election of President 
Loubet at Versailles. She contributes to 
the Review of Reviews an interesting de- 
scription of it. 

Mrs. Simon Reid, of Lake Forest, one 
of the most generous supporters of Lake 
Forest University, will add two more 
buildings, a chapel and a library. The 
library, which is to contain quarters for 
the Y. M. C. A. as well, is given by Mrs. 
Reid as a memorial to her son, Arthur 
S. Reid, a member of the class of 98 who 
lately died. The chapel will be a me- 
morial to her daughter, Mrs. Lily Reid 
Holt. Mrs. Holt graduated in ’84 and 
died in 1895. Reid Hall, the recitation 
hall of the academy, and the largest build- 
ing of the group of four which forms the 
new preparatory department, was given 
by Mrs. Reid as a memorial to her 
husband, 

President McKinley will attend the 
commencenfent exercises of Mt. Holyoke 
College, as his niece, Miss Grace McKin- 
ley, is to graduate there this year. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


“The Women of the West Indies” 
formed the subject of a very interesting 
address by Mr. James H, Stark at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W.S. A., 
held at 3 Park Street last Tuesday after- 
noon. Mr. Stark has travelled extensively 
in the West Indies and South America, 
and is thoroughly informed in regard to 
these countries. The audience asked many 
questions, and examined with much inter- 
est the blow-guns and the photographs of 
the natives. 

Mrs. Livermore presided, and supple- 
mented the lecturer’s remarks with expe- 
riences of her own. Light refreshments 
and a social hour closed a very pleasant 
meeting. 





TENEMENT HOUSE MANAGEMENT. 


In a recent address to the members of 
the various Women’s Settlements in Lon- 
don, Miss Octavia Hill, well known for 
her work among the London poor, gave a 
cheering account of the marked improve- 
ment in their condition during the last 
thirty years. She sums up as follows the 
results of herexperience, and her opinion, 
as an expert, on the essentia’s of tene- 
ment-house management: 


It was natural that my first efforts 
should have been directed to rough courts 
and their inhabitants. Steady and gradual 
improvement of the people and of the 
houses, without selection of the former or 
sudden reconstruction of the latter, was 
our first duty, and my little book on 
‘Homes of the London Poor’ tells the 
history of that early work. 

But if there is one duty more incumbent 
on us than another in such efforts, it is to 
be quick to see where advance is possible, 
how higher standards can be realized, and 
how much old forms may be rightly su- 
perseded. With certain exceptions in 
regard to small old houses, our work of 
late years has been increasingly in new 
houses and with chosen tenants. 

The principles, however, are the same, 
and there is one great fact which the 
changing form has only brought out more 
and more clearly. That is that the con- 
duct of houses or blocks, old or new, so 
as to secure health and comfort and home- 
like feeling, depends on management. 
One can see any day excellent buildings 
execrably managed, and one may see 
tumble-down old places, of wretched con- 
struction, both healthier and far more 
home-like because well managed. The 
distinctive feature of our work has been 
that of devoting our full strength to 
management, 

It will be realized at once how much 
more this implies than ‘rent collecting.” 
An ordinary clerk will go from door to 
door for rents; that is a very different 
matter from managing houses. We have 
tried, so far as pussible, to enlist ladies 
who would have an idea of how, by dili- 
gent attention to all business which de- 
volves on a landlord, by wise rule with 
regard to all duties which a tenant should 
fulfil, by sympathetic and just decisions, 
with a view to the common good, a high 
standard of management could be attained. 
Repairs promptly and efliciently attended 
to, references carefully taken up, cleaning 
sedulously supervised, overcrowding put 
an end to, the blessings of ready-money 
payments enforced, accounts strictly kept, 
and, above all, tenants so sorted as to be 
helpful to one another—these and many 
other duties devolve on a lady who man- 
ages houses as distinguished from an ordi- 
nary district visitor. 

It is obvious that this is not fit work 
for every one, that the very young are 
unfitted for it, also those who are more 
set on doing what seems kind at the mo- 
ment than what is beneficial in the end. 
Also it is not suitable for those having 
only irregular time to give. It needs a 
responsible, tirm, gentle, persevering lady, 
with regular time to give, resident at an 
accessible distance, and with a good head 
for ordinary business, with a high ideal 
of what might be realized, but with 
patience to approach the ideal gradually, 
recognizing it as equally important to 
keep the tenants up to their duty, as her- 
self conscientiously to carry out the duties 
of the landlord whom she represents. 

Then, not only should a manager be thus 
naturally endowed, but she must realize 
the need of special training, and be ready 
to sacrifice time to obtain such training. 
For the work is more like a profession, 
it has so much that is technical in 
it, and instruction in these matters can 
only be obtained gradually. Moreover, it 
can be obtained only in the houses, and, 
as it would never do to let them be ex- 
perimented on by beginners, the business 
must be well carried on all the time the 
ladies are training, in order not to bring 
about disaster, so that it is only after ex- 
perience has been gained that responsi- 
bility can be delegated. It is somewhat 
like the difficulty of training doctors with- 
out sacrificing patients. 

To help forward the training without 
risk of failure, we have to a certain de- 
gree arranged for a subdivision of labor, 
and in some parts of the work many can 
help who are quite unable really to man- 
age a court and extend the work. Sooner 
or later, before the tiniest court could be 
taken in hand, the manager must be really 
trained in the following matters: 

(1) A thorough knowledge of accounts. 
This I find rare among ladies. Accuracy 
in cash-books, intelligent keeping of 
ledgers, bank accounts, depreciation ac- 
counts, assets and liabilities, a thorough 
familiarity with book-keeping in its 
special application to houses, all this must 
be secured. 

(2) As connected with this, a knowl- 
edge of our complicated system of rates 
and taxes in London is required. The 
collectors in many districts are, I regret 
to say, either ignorant or careless. Claims 
rarely come in right, and require to be 
checked by a knowledge of the various 
acts of Parliament which regulate the 
amounts chargeable. This, with a knowl- 
i of the limits of assessment, is essen- 
tial. 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOME), 


LADY MARGARET STEWART, the only 
daugbter of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Bute, is learning navigation at the 
Groneck School of Navigation. 

Moe. Syncers, the widow of the lately 
deceased banker, has offered the Greek 
government $1,500,000 to build an aque- 
duct to Attica, which is threatened with 
a water famine, 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
will spend the last half of April in Bos- 
ton, and will then sail for England. She 
has had a very pleasant and successful 
Southern trip, and her health steadily 
improves. 

Miss ELIZABETH PLANKINTON, of Mil- 
waukee, daughter of the late John Plank- 
inton, has offered $100,000 to build a home 
for the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of that city, on condition that a 
suitable site be first obtained. 

Mrs. L. E. Ortrn’s set of piano pieces, 
‘*Four Character Sketches,” and a song 
entitled, “A Tiny Bit of Heather,” all 
published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
have been received with much favorable 
comment from music teachers, Mrs, Orth 
has published fifty pieces for the piano. 

Mrs. Dio Lewis is in her 83d year, but 
is still a most sprightly and interesting 
person, has an intelligent, benign face, 
and is full of activity. She lives ina New 
York apartment on the third story with- 
out an elevator, and says she likes to have 
to walk up stairs, as it keeps her limber, 

Miss HELEN MAkot, of the Free Library 
of Economics and Political Science, Phila. 
delphia, has compiled a ‘Handbook of 
Labor Literature.”’ It gives a classified 
list of the more important books and 
pamphlets, with the author, publisher 
price, etc., and the aim of each work con 
cisely stated. It is published by T. S. 
Leach & Co., Philadelphia. 

Miss E. M. DAvisson was defeated for 
County Attorney of Brown County, Kan., 
by J. C. Tolliver, at the recent election, 
by a majority of one vote. She contested 
the election on the ground that three 
illegal votes were cast, and the court has 
sustained her allegation and thrown out 
the three fraudulent votes. For the next 
two years, Brown County will have a 
woman County Attorney. 

MMe, CoRALIE COHEN, who lately died 
at Neuilly, France, aged 66, was the Flor- 
ence Nightingale of the Franco Prussian 
war. She lost her husband and only son 
just before the war broke out. She organ- 
ized an ambulance service at Metz, and 
stayed there till after the capitulation. 
After the war she went to Germany under 
the protection of the Empress Augusta 
and visited sixty-six fortresses, taking 
relief to captives who had been held on 
one pretext or another, 

Miss BeuLan CooreR HUBBELL, the 
great-granddaughter of James Fenimore 
Cooper, the novelist, is soon to marry Count 
Carl Axel Wachtmeister of Sweden, a wem- 
ber of the Swedish diplomatic service, and 
at present secretary of the Swedish-Norwe- 
gian consulate at Chicago. Miss Hubbell 
is described as fair-haired, beautiful, and 
highly educated. She has travelled ex- 
tensively. Her father is F. M. Hubbard, 
of Des Moines, a multi-millionaire and 
railroad magnate. 

Tue CouNTESS OF ABERDEEN, Profes- 
sor Henry Drummond’s most intimate 
friend among women, has been given per- 
mission by the city of Glasgow to erect a 
memorial to him in the West End Park. 
It will be a drinking fountain, bearing a 
medallion portrait. It will stand near his 
former home, and “the students of the 
university and Free Church College, as 
they pass it,’’ says the Congregationalist, 
‘twill be perpetually reminded of one 
whose fountains of sympathy were per- 
petually running over in an exlaustless 
stream.” 

MADAME LovuBET, mother of the new 
French president, has been photographed 
until she is heartily tired of it. The illus- 
trated papers of Paris are giving a profu- 
sion of pictures of the farmstead, with its 
sheep and lambs huddled close in a shel- 
tered angle between the buildings, and of 
the old lady, with her shrewd face and 
short peasant skirt. She is proud of her 
son, but she will never believe that he is 
as great a man as his father,—once the 
mayor of Marsanne, and always a weather- 
wise and thrifty farmer,—to whose picture 
on the wall she points with reverence 
when visitors come to talk to her about 
her distinguished son. The best thing she 
can say of Emile is that she thinks he is 
growing to bea good deal like his fat Ler. 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 

(3) A knowledge of what I may call 
finance is requisite, unless owners are 
represented by lawyers or men of business 
who manage this for them. The recoup- 
ment of capita! invested in leaseholds, the 
accumulation of amounts needed to meet 
claims for dilapidations, must be carefully 
seen to. 

(4) Again, legal questions arise, a slight 
if thoroughly accurate knowledge of which 
often saves heavy loss, expense, or delay. 
Such are the ordinary matters relating to 
leases, yearly tenancies, and it is quite 
essential always for the lady manag- 
ing to know thoroughly the laws re- 
lating to weekly tenancies, or she might 
easily put herself and those she repre- 
sents in the wrong. with serious conse- 
quences. 

(5) Again, some knowledge of the qual- 
ity and price of small repairs is needed 
everywhere, the more complete the better. 
It is necessary to realize when repairs are 
wanted for keeping up the fabric, when, 
for sanitary reasons, what workmen to 
send for, approximately what they should 
charge. In the case of old houses, if one 
knows a little about building one can 
often greatly improve the place by sug- 
gesting where a window can be broken 
out, in which wall a damp-course is need- 
ed, where an old staircase can be dis- 
pensed with, the space being thrown into 
the rooms and access given elsewhere; 
how best a wash-house may be provided; 
and many other improvements will occur 
to those accustomed to think out such 
problems, 

(6) When a new building has to be 
erected, any one accustomed to managing 
houses finds her detailed knowledge of the 
life of the people most useful in suggest- 
ing to architects the most convenient ar- 
rangements. The ready letting of rooms, 
the whole comfort in them, may depend 
on details which easily escape those not 
accustomed to notice what makes kitchen 
or bedroom handy, or airy, or light, or 
not draughty. 

Finally, one needs a certain quiet tem- 
per suitable for one whose duty is man- 
agement. Where a district visitor has 
only persuasion to depend on, a manager 
has to decide; where a district visitor 
must preach patience with a troublesome 
neighbor, it is for a manager to decide 
whether the annoyance is suflicient for 
her to make a change among tenants. 
This is a distinct responsibility, and it 
needs a great deal of observation, or wise 
listening, or prudent attention to the 
reliable tenants, and readiness to act on 
their merest hint (for the respectable are 
very shy of making complaints), while it 
means also the just appraisement of mere 
chatter. Also, the manager should be 
always thinking what will make the house 
and people better, and yet be quite indif- 
ferent about mere popularity. She must 
be ready to do stern things, because she 
sees beyond them to the blessings they 
will bring. 

In fact, whatever would make a lady a 
wise liead of a house would help to make 
her a wise head of houses. 

It is on this wise government by one 
lady as head that all the work depends. 
The good societies that have built excel- 
lent dwellings have often able secretaries, 
honest clerks as collectors, and try to 
secure respectable workingmen as super- 
intendents; but the first two do not at- 
tempt such headship as I have sketched, 
and, as to the superintendents, it is a great 
deal to expect of them that they should 
keep up heart and hope and preserve a 
high ideal of what is possible, living, as 
they often do, in the buildings, and with 
some hundreds of families around them. 
Where the block is large, where the 
superintendents are tirst rate, the best 
place a lady can fill is often that of saving 
the superintendents from the weight of 
decisions, cheering and supplementing 
them. But I have seen asadly large num- 
ber of cases in which the superintendent 
has entirely broken down under the temp- 
tations and discouragement of the post, 
and where buildings, well planned, and 
owned by well-meaning owners, have be- 
come perfect pandemonia. A lady manag 
ing any block or buildings ought to be in 
near touch with trustworthy tenants; if 
she be, she will knuw what the superin- 
tendents are. In most smaller houses 
there are, of course, no superintendents, 
and she must depend wholly on what she 
sees, and on the tidy tenants, with whom 
she is naturally on terms of confidential 
friendship. ... All we can dois, where 
the spirit exists, to try to qualify workers 
by giving them training, and then link 
them with owner and group of tenants; 
and also, where workers have some quali- 
fications for managing, and not all that 
are necessary, to divide the duties, 


and get a little group around a 
good leader to represent an absent 
owner. 


Of such helpers we are always in need, 
and while I would deprecate most strongly 
any attempt to undertake houses without 
careful and long training, I would most 
earnestly ask any who feel drawn to such 
work to consider the possibility of being 
trained. : ‘ 

Ever since the first two experiments in 
which Mr. Ruskin generously invested 
large sums in untried hands, in an untried 
undertaking, there has never been a time 
when the extension of our work has been 
delayed for want of money; we have 
always had ample at our disposal. What 
has throughout regulated the rate of our 
expansion has been the number of trained 
workers. We have trained them for Lon- 
don, for Edinburgh, for several provincial 
towns, for America, for Holland, and have 
helped for Germany and Italy, but we 
have never had anything like the number 
for which we have been earnestly asked. 
It is, of course, the real leaders who are 
so much wanted; the helpers, though we 
are very glad of them, are not able to 





start alone, and can only be enrolled 
where leaders are. 
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A SECOND GODIVA. 








Part of the land on the Tichborne estate 
in England is known as the ‘“Tichborne 
Crawls.’ It received its name centuries 
ago from an act as characteristic of the 
times as the ordeal of Lady Godiva of 
Coventry. Much of the admired chivalry 
of the feudal days was chivalry anywhere 
but at home. In their families even the 
humor of the knights and barons could be 
coarse and unfeeling. 

According to the story told in the Lon- 
don Times some fifty years ago, the Eng- 
lish lord who owned this land had a 
humane and sensible wife, who took 
sorely to heart the condition of their 
wretched tenantry, and made every effort 
in her power to help them; but she was a 
cripple. ; 

The peasants, owning nothing, lived 
idle and squalid lives, being simply “re- 
tainers’’ of the manorial house, If they 
had one inspiration or superior feeling, it 
was love for their mistress. 

The lady could see that they needed the 
spur of industry and responsibility, and 
she often besought her husband to set off 
to them a tract of land, giving each laborer 
a life lease of the soil and the annual pro- 
ceeds of his tillage. Her importunities 
finally tired him out, and he told her, half 
in anger and half in jest, that he would 
set apart to the tenantry for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years as much land as she 
would travel around alone in a month, be- 
ginning at the corner of the parish church- 
yard, 

The crippled lady was resolute, and she 
surprised her husband by taking him at 
his word. Carried by her attendants to 
the churchyard corner, she began her 
severe task. The servants kept watch, but 
she could not allow them to assist her, 
She persevered, Every morning, except- 
ing Sundays, she was set down at her last 
finishing-point, and made her painful day’s, 
progress in all weathers, till, at the end 
of the month, she had surrounded a num- 
ber of acres that astonished herself and 
every one else. 

With her bent body and feeble limbs, 
her motion was little more than a crawl, 
but she won the land, and the tract has 
been called the ‘‘Tichborne Crawls’’ ever 
since. 

When the poor tenantry, who with pity 
and shame witnessed their good lady’s 
sufferings for their sake, had begged her 
in vain to desist, they resolved to make 
themselves better worth the sacrifice, as 
far as they could. They went home and 
washed themselves and their children, 
cleaned up their dirty cabins, and con- 
trived ways to keep their hands and heads 
honestly busy. The day the land came 
into their possession was a double jubilee, 
for it found an eager people ready to im- 
prove and enjoy it. 

It is added that the neighboring gentry 
became kinder to their poor dependents 
in consequence of Lady Tichborne’s deed, 
and one loves to imagine a wider influence 
of the ancient incident as revived by the 
article in the Times. At least one aged 
woman who read it in her youth lately 
testified: 

The story has always been a stimulant 
to me. Whenever a church duty or a 
neighborly kindness or a visit to the sick 
or a social obligation crossed my conven- 
ience or my fair-weather courage, I called 
it a *Tichborne Crawl’’—and it was done. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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WOMEN AND ART. 

Mme. Demont Breton, daughter of the 
illustrious Jules Breton, wife of M. De- 
mont, the landscape painter, and herself 
an eminent painter, has been elected a 
member of the jury of the Société des 
Artistes Fran;ais, by 234 votes, being, it 
is said, the first woman ever put in nomi- 
nation. 

Miss Helen Sargent is president of the 
Art Workers’ Club for Women, a new or- 
ganization formed in New York to improve 
the social status of the artist’s model. 

The Marquise de Wentworth is the only 
woman who has ever painted Pope Leo 
XIII. She has lately finished a portrait 
for which he gave her several sittings. 
Her portrait of Cardinal Vaughn has just 
taken a gold medal at the exposition of 
Turin. 

Miss Cecilia Beaux, the portrait painter, 
is recognized in this country and abroad 
as ranking among the best living artists. 
She is an honored member of the Society 
of American Artists, an associate of the 
National Academy of Design, and one of 
the very few women associées of the Soci- 
été Nationale des Beaux-Arts. She has 
been four times awarded the Mary Smith 
prize by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts for the best picture painted by 
a woman residing in Philadelphia. She 
has also taken the gold medal open to all 
artists; the Philadelphia Art Club medal; 
the Norman Dodge prize at the New York 
Academy of Design, and one of the three 





medals at the International Exhibition of 
Pictures held at the Carnegie Art Galleries 
in Pittsburg, in 1896. All these honors 
and others have been achieved in less than 
fifteen years, through tireless, painstaking 
study and work. Her life has been quiet 
and serene, and she has gone steadily for- 
ward in her profession without striving 
for effect or seeking notoriety. In the 
early years of her study she was engaged 
in drawing on stone pictures of the fossils 
with which the United States Geographi- 
cal Reports were illustrated, a work re- 
quiring scrupulous attention to details. 

The artistic music cover is a new idea 
brought forward by Miss Lois Knight,one 
of the foremost women engravers of book 
covers. For six ‘‘sea’’ compositions she 
has designed covers which give the key- 
note to the composer's theme. A border 
on which the denizens of the sea are dis- 
porting themselves, a flight of gulls across 
a murky sky, a sunset on the sea, a sailing 
ship, and old Neptune are used to produce 
unique effects. 


Miss Jane Jenkins, of Allegheny City, 
has painted a French china plate for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of 
that city, which has attracted much ad- 
miration. Miss Jenkins is a member of 
the Pittsburg Art School of Design, and, 
at its annual exhibit of oil paintings last 
February, was awarded the first prize, a 
valuable gold medal. She is a sister of 
Lieutenant Jenkins, who lost his life by 
the explosion of the Maine. 

In Miss Louise Lawson, who has just 
died, America loses a sculptor of repute. 
She had studied under Rodin, in Paris, 
and W. W. Story, in Rome. Her chief 
imaginative works are ‘‘Ayacanora,”’ ‘*The 
Rhodian Boy,” and “The Origin of the 
Harp.’”’ The Academy of Fine Arts of 
Perugia, Italy, presented a medal to her 
in recognition of the merit of ‘‘Ayacano- 
ra.”’ She also excelled in portrait sculp- 
ture, and executed many fine busts, She 
was the daughter of the late Dr. L. M. 
Lawson, of Cincinnati, the medical au- 
thor and dean of the Medical College of 
Ohio. 

Miss L. Rippel is proprietor of a photo- 
graphic studio in Milton, Penn. Sheisa 
practical operator, and in addition to pro- 
ducing all varieties of photographic art, 
she sells and rents cameras, and furnishes 
supples pertaining to amateur work. 

F. M. A. 
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WOMEN AND THE NEW CENSUS. 





The new law prescribes that women 
who refuse to tell their age or who state 
it inaccurately shall upon conviction be 
fined $100, like other persons refusing 
to reply to questions or answering falsely. 
The enumerator, besides questions as to 
age and color, will ask you whether you 
are married, single, widowed, or divorced; 
whether married during the census year; 
whether a mother, and if so, of how many 
children; how many of these are living; 
place of your birth and of the birth of 
your parents; number of years in the 
United States; whether naturalized, and 
if papers have been taken out; your pro- 
fession, trade, or occupation; the number 
of months you have beey unemployed 
during the census year; your attendance 
at school during the census year; whether 
you can read and write; whether you can 
speak English, and if not, what language; 
the number of families and of persons in 
your house, and the number of persons in 
your family. This is the population sched- 
ule as at present decided upon. Some 
further changes may be made. 

Statistics will be gathered to show how 
many more women are engaged in gainful 
occupations than ten yearsago. Between 
1880 and 1890 the percentage of increase 
in this among women was almost twice as 
great as among men. Other new figures 
will show, proportionately, how many 
more women have entered the professions, 
trades, etc., respectively, within the past 
decade. 





PEACE NOTES. 


The American delegates to the Czar’s 
Peace Congress, to open May 18 at The 
Hague, have been appointed as follows: 
Hon. Andrew D. White, United States 
Ambassador to Germany; Hon. Stanford 
Newel, United States Minister to the 
Netherlands; Hon. Seth Low, president of 
Columbia University; Captain William 
Crozier, Ordnance Department, U. S. 
Army; Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. Navy, 
retired; and Frederick W. Holls, of New 
York, secretary of the delegation. All 
are well-known men, scholars, and lin- 
guists. Hon. Andrew D. White and his 
wife are believers in equal rights for 
women, 


The programme laid out for the con- 
ference is as follows: 

1. An understanding not to increase for a 
fixed period the present effective strength 
of armed military and naval forces, and at 
the same time not to increase the bud- 
gets pertaining; a preliminary examina- 
tion of the means by which a reduction 
might even be effected in future in the 
forces and budgets above mentioned. 





2, To prohibit the use in the armies and 
fleets of any new kind of firearms what- 
ever and of new explosives, or any pow- 
ders more powerful than those now in use 
either for rifles or cannon. 

3. To restrict the use in military war- 
fare of the formidable explosives already 
existing, and to prohibit the throwing of 
projectiles or explosives of any kind from 
balloons or by any similar means. 

4. To prohibit the use in naval warfare 
of submarine torpedo boats or plungers or 
other similar engines of destruction; to 
give an understanding not to construct 
vessels with rams in the future, 

5. To apply to naval warfare the stipu- 
lations of the Geneva convention of 1864 
on the basis of the articles added to the 
convention of 1868. 

6. To neutralize ships and boats em- 
ployed in saving those overboard during 
or after an engagement. 

7. To revise the declaration concerning 
the laws and customs of war elaborated in 
1874 by the conference of Brussels, which 
_ remained unratified to the present 

ay. 

8. To accept in principle the employ- 
ment of the good offices of mediation and 
facultative arbitration in cases lending 
themselves thereto, with the object of 
preventing armed conflicts between na- 
tions; an understanding with respect to 
the mode of applying these good offices, 
and the establishment of a uniform prac- 
tice in using them. 

Christian Endeavorers are circulating a 
memorial to Congress favoring arbi- 
tration between America and Great 
Britain, and declaring that civilized 
nations should do all in their power to 
make war impossible. 

The Cologne Gazette's correspondent in 
St. Petersburg says that only those coun- 
tries which conduct their own foreign 
policy will be invited to appoint represen- 
tatives to the peace conference. As an in- 
stance of this, Turkey set her face against 
the participation of Bulgaria, and has 
succeeded in getting that principality 
stricken off the list. The question who 
shall issue the invitations has been de- 
bated for a long time, and with some 
heat. It is proposed that Russia shall pre- 
pare the list and the Netherlands Govern- 
ment distribute the invitations. 
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HOLLAND COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


At a meeting held in Utrecht, March 15, 
delegates from sixteen women’s associa- 
tions organized the National Council of 
Women in Holland and adopted a consti- 
tution, and resolved to apply for admis- 
sion to the Internationai Council, which 
will hold its quinquennial meeting in Lon- 
don in June, The election of officers will 
take place at the Council’s first general 
meeting. It is hoped that all women’s 
associations, irrespective of religious or 
political opinion, will enter the Women’s 
National Council of Holland, that it may 
prove truly representative of all women’s 
work for the improvement of the social 
status of women and of the commonwealth 
in general. The success of last year’s Na- 
tional Exhibition of Women’s Work at 
The Hague gives reason to hope that the 
Dutch women will show their feeling of 
solidarity by contributing to the growth 
of their National Council. 
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POSSESSION NOT PROPERTY IN LAND. 





GERMANTOWN, PENN., MARCH 22, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I answer to points in your reply to 
my letter? 

1. Private property in land must not be 
confounded with private possession. Pri- 
vate possession is absolutely necessary, in 
order that people may receive the full 
product of their labor, and this is secured 
by the Single Tax even more than under 
our present system of private ownership, 
which means private appropriation of 
rent which belongs of right to all the peo- 
ple. Under the Single Tax, as long as 
one pays the land-value tax, he is guaran- 
teed absolute private possession. It is 
private possession, not private property 
in land, that ‘thas been the basis of civili- 
zation.” 

2. While I say amen to your remarks in 
regard to the burden of our present taxa- 
tion upon the poor, yet it is also true that 
they pay less in rent than they would un- 
der a better government. The more de- 
sirable a place is to live or do business in, 
the higher are rents. Any public improve- 
ment is immediately reflected in the value 
of land, and to-day this goes to the land- 
lord. Reduce the taxes, so that people 
can live on less, and wages would go down 
to just that extent. Single-Taxers do not 
claim that their reform would cure every 
social ill, but that social ills cannot be 
cured without it. We need woman suf- 
frage, direct legislation, proportional rep- 
resentation, and many other reforms, but 
all these reforms without a just system of 
taxation would not abolish or diminish 
poverty. FLORENCE A, BURLEIGH, 





SLAVES TO FASHION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Fashion, that great and terrible tyrant, 
is as strong and mighty as ever,—women 
as much as ever her abject slaves. Style 
before everything seems tu be many wom- 





a 
en's motto. Allelse must give way. Stylish 
they must be, whate’er betide. 

Is it not sad and wonderful that, jy 
these days when women have taken such 
long steps forward in many ways, the 
great majority of women should not haye 
risen above such weak,unworthy bondage? 

Freedom and independence—how some 
of us have been longing and working for 
these for women, and how discouraging jt 
is to find them still exalting trivial ang 
unimportant things to the first place! Not 
only that, but showing such devotion to 
these as to be williog to risk their health, 
and to risk doing injury to the morals oj? 
men as the effect of this style of dregs, 
The status of womanhood is lowered by 
the abject following of the foolish and 
ridiculous behests of Fashion. To what 
lengths, some of us ask ourselves in dis- 
may and sorrow, will women be willing to 
go? I thoroughly approve of a woman's 
paying careful regard to her personal ap. 
pearance, dressing in a style becoming, 
and, if she can afford it, handsomely, with 
a moderate and reasonable attention to 
the prevailing fashions. This is necessary 
in order that she may present an agree. 
able and attractive appearance, as it is nat- 
ural and right for every woman to wish to 
do. Butan intense devotion to Fashion! 
—may the day soon dawn when women 
will see how pitiful that is, and rise above 
its belittling and narrowing influence, 
Let woman leave ‘meaner things,’ and 
find her chief pleasure in useful and en. 
nobling work, realizing that in this con. 
sists the very joy of heaven. 

An Oun10 Woman, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue IMMORTALS. By Martha Perry Lowe, 
Boston: The Botolph Book Co. 


This is a volume of short memorial 
poems addressed to the loved and lost, 
Not only are they commemorative of the 
famed poets and artists and sages like 
Charlotte Bronté, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Shelley, Chatterton, and Schu- 
bert, but to the illustrious men and wom. 
en of our own time and city; to Lowell, 
Channing, Phillips Brooks, and Whittier; 
to Lucy Larcom, Abby W. May, Lucretia 
Crocker, and Julia Romana Anagnos. Of 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Lowe says: 


Beautiful being, with heart like the rose, 
Shedding its sweets on the bright summer 


air. 

Too soon her beloved, her tender eyes close, 

That wore so much peace in this poor 
world of care. 


Her voice was as soft as the breath of a lyre, 

Pleading her cause with such wisdom and 
grace. 

And oh! there were moments it leaped into 


lire, 
As she thought of the wrongs of har sex 
and her race. 


Never discouraged, and never afraid, 
She faced all the powers unrighteous and 
mean ; 
Never an ungentle word she said, 
But held herself ever composed and serene. 


The Land of the Promise was all in her 
sight; 
She asked not to step on the plains of the 
free, 
Stretching away in the new dawning light, 
Happy to dream of the joy that’s to be. 


Recalling her husband, Charles Lowe, 
Mrs. Lowe says: 


Beloved one, thou hast been long away, 
And yet thy face is just as clear to me 
As once upon that gentle summer day 
When thou didst say farewell and cross 
the sea. 
The tender green was deepening on the tree, 
The rose was blushing on the cheek of 
June, 
The world of light and beauty was in tune, 
But thou no more a part of it could be. 


Yet I had messages from thee and sweet 
Assurance that thy heart was full of love 
For me and mine, and all whom thou didst 
greet 
On earth below and in thy home above. 
So I am satistied to wait for thee 
Until the will of God shall let us meet. 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS FOR THOUGHTFUL 
PEOPLE. By James Guy Burr. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


This little volume attempts to condense 
ethics and social science into fifty small 
pages. Here is a specimen: 

“To criticise a physician, one should un- 
derstand medicine; to criticise a lawyer, 
one should know something of jurispru- 
dence; yet any kind of character will 
assume to criticise religion and its de- 
votees; his self-sufficiency being in pro- 
portion determined by his ignorance of 
the subject. Those who break the law 
most are its greatest advocates for others, 
and those who entirely reject religion pre- 
scribe the finest limits for those who would 
walk in the ‘narrow way.’”’ 

Such sayings as the above are contained 
in this little volume, which will appeal 
strongly to people who delight in aphor- 
isms. There is no doubt that quaint 
crystallizations of life’s experience are 
helpful to many, who thereby treasure up 
in memory the results of lifetimes of 
observation and experience. H. B. B. 


THE BALLAD oF READING GAOL. By 
Oscar Wilde. New York: Benjamin R. 
Tucker. 1899. Price, $1. 


These gruesome verses are signed C, 33, 
the author’s prison number during his 
confinement. They are inscribed ‘‘to the 
memory of C. T. W., sometime trooper of 
the Royal Horse Guards, who died in the 
Reading Prison, July 7, 1896,” being 
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hanged for the murder of a woman. Here 
are specimen stanzas: 


He did not wear his scarlet coat, 
For bloed and wine are red, 

And blood and wine were on his hands 
When they found him with the dead, 

The poor, dead woman whom he loved, 
And murdered in her bed. 


The ballad gives a graphic and shocking 
picture of prison life, and the horror of 
impending death during the three weeks 
intervening between sentence and execn- 
tion; after which— 


They hanged him as a beast is hanged ; 
They did not even toll 

A requiem that might have brought 
Rest to his startled soul; 

But hurriedly they took him out, 
And hid him in a hole. 


The moral of the horrible picture seems 
to be as follows: 


But this I know, that every Law 
That men have made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brother's life, 
And the sad world began, 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 
With a most evil fan. 


The only gleam of hope, or accent of 
cheer, in this hideous ballad of despair, is 
found in the closing stanza: 


Ah! happy they, whose hearts can break 
And peace of pardon win ! 

How else may man make straight his plan, 
And cleanse his soul from sin ? 

How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in ? 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


When the Empress of China travels, she 
carries with her 3,000 dresses, filling 600 
boxes, in charge of 1,200 coolies. 

The Massachusetts Senate has rejected 
the bili requiring employers of labor to 
give their employees at least one day’s 
rest in seven. 

Countess Gozzadini, the last lineal 
descendant of Dante, who has just died in 
Bologna, left her large fortune to the 
hospitals of that city. 

Princess Bonaparte, widow of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, has presented the 
library of the University College of Wales 
with the valuable case of polyglot Bibles 
collected by the Prince, 

Letters dropped in the post office at 
Paris are delivered in Berlin in an hour 
and a half, and sometimes within thirty- 
five minutes. The distance between the 
cities is 750 miles, The letters are carried 
through pneumatic tubes. 

It has been discovered that a gambling 
bill passed by the Delaware Senate was 
sent to the Governor without being sub- 
mitted to the House. It bore a forged 
endorsement of its passage by the latter 
body. 

The Colorado Legislature has adjourned 
sine die, and in the summaries of its 
achievements it is allowed that the three 
women members have made as satisfactory 
legislators as their masculine associates. 
In fact, more so in some instances.— Bos- 
ton Herald. 

Mrs. William Frushmuth, who is said 
to have next to the finest collection of 
musical instruments in the United States, 
is about to present them to the museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. They 
include instruments manufactured in 
China, Japan, Corea, India, and Africa. 


The Japanese torpedo boats have names 
entirely out of keeping with their destruc- 
tive purposes. Among them are Full 
Moon, Moon in Clouds, Sea Beach, Peewit, 
Dawn of Day, Clustering Clouds, Day- 
break, Ripples, Evening Mist, Dragon’s 
Lamp, Falcon, Magpie, White-Naped 
Crane, White Hawk. 

A Berlin correspondent of the N. Y. 
Evening Post writes that the favorite curse 
there now in all cases requiring extreme 
denunciatory violence, is ‘Hagan soll dich 
verpflegen!” or, in English, ‘May you 
have Eagan to board you!’ This shows 
how the fame of our commissary depart- 
ment has spread over the world. 

Lady Harberton, of the Rational Dress 
League, has just been defeated in the suit 
she brought against the landlady of an 
hotel for refusing to serve her because she 
wore a divided skirt. This was a test 
case, and aroused much interest. The 
landlady pleaded that she only refused to 
serve Lady Harberton inthe coffee room, 
and would have served her in a private 
room or até the ordinary bar. 

Since January a tax of twenty-five 
francs has been levied upon unmarried 
natives of Madagascar. Women of twenty- 
One years of age who are not mothers of 





children are taxed fifteen francs. Each 


legitimate child is subjected to a tax of 
seven francs, and every illegitimate child 
to a tax of fifty francs. It would be in- 
teresting to know on which parent these 
taxes are levied. Probably on the father 
in the case of legitimate children, and on 
the mother in the case of illegitimate ones, 

A great-great-granddaughter of the In- 
dian chief Black Hawk is said to be living 
in Detroit, Mich., and to be acting as a 
model for some of the best artists. The 
blood of the Ottawas and Chippewas flows 
in her veins. Her name is Jeanette Mac- 
ketebenessy. She is not in sympathy with 
the life her people lead, and prefers to 
earn her own living. She has been well 
educated, and is accomplished in many 
ways. 

A St. Louis judge decides that a hus- 
band has a right to beat his wife with his 
hand or fist “‘as long as no serious harm 
is done.”’ That savors of the old statute 
which permitted a husband to flog his 
wife, provided the stick used were no 
thicker than his finger. It would be not 
altogether illogical or unfair to decree 
that a wife may hurl crockery at her hus- 
band, provided no piece be of more than 
a pound’s weight, or cups of tea or 
coffee not hotter than 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit. What is sauce for the wife should 
be sauce for the husband.— JN. Y. Tribune. 

One evening recently the Queen of Italy 
and her mother, the Duchess of Genoa, 
witnessed one of Fregoli’s performances, 
in the course of which he carried out the 
audacious idea of imitating King Humbert 
to the strains of the Royal March. Fre- 
goli’s imitation was so good that not only 
the public but the Queen and the Duchess 
of Genoa were convulsed with laughter. 
The audience, recognizing the Queen’s 
good sense, rose to its feet and gave her 
an ovation which must have been a con- 
vincing proof that the evening’s amuse- 
ment had not affected its loyalty. 


HUMOROUS. 


Maggie’s foot had fallen asleep. 
“Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, ‘‘it feels 
just like a pincushion that’s alive.” 


Perkin—I have the greatest respect for 
the truth. 

Firkin—So I perceive, for you generally 
keep at a most respectful distance from it. 


Tompkins—Gibson is very careful about 
his children, isn’t he? 

Jenkins—Yes; he’s trying to bring them 
up in the way he should have gone. 


Sprockett—Do you have to be examined 
by a physician before you join the Wheel- 
men’s Club? 

Wheelman — No; afterward. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


It is said that when Cornelius Bliss, the 
late Secretary of the Interior, was a small 
schoolboy, his teacher asked him if ‘Je- 
rusalem’’ was a common or proper noun, 
‘‘Neither,’’ replied the little pupil, with- 
out hesitation. “It is an interjection.” 


Mr. Gibbs went to an entertainment, 
and by mistake sat on his neighbor’s silk 
hat, reducing it to a shapeless mass. The 
owner was naturally indignant, and 
breathed threats of vengeance. ‘‘Sir,”’ 
said Mr. Gibbs, calmly, ‘‘I am very sorry, 
and must admit that I was awkward. 
But,” he added, complacently, “it might 
have been worse.”’ 

“‘T don’t see how it could have been!” 
roared the victim. 

“Oh, yes, it could,” said Gibbs, “I 
might have sat down on my own hat.”’ 


Hearing of the grace and agility of a 
pretty Scotch lassie who danced the sword 
dance, Queen Victoria sent for her to 
dance before royalty, and was greatly 
entertained. At the close of the brilliant 
performance, the girl advanced and courte- 
sied profoundly. 

‘What can I do for you?” asked Her 
Majesty. 

“Give me the head of Gladstone!’’ said 
the modern Herodias. 

“I would gladly do that, my dear, but 
he lost it some years ago,”’ retorted the 
Queen. 








APT QUOTATIONS. 


Proverbs, axioms, and wise sayings have 
been uttered by Confucius and other wise 
men from time immemorial, but few peo- 
ple realize how many there are of them. 
C. I. Hood & Co., of Sarsaparilla fame, 
have over two thousand, and they have 
originated the ingenious plan of serving 
them up in delectable shape in thousands 
of newspapers, with each one neatly turn- 
ing a point as to the merit of their well- 
known medicine. The extensive use of 
these proverbs is original and creditable 
to Hood & Co. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. Cueney & Co., 


Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT ROBIN SAID. 


BY HARRIET F. BLODGETT. 








A little robin came too soon 
From summer land away: 

He must have thought that it was June 
When ’t was not even May. 

“Oh, Robin! press your scarlet vest 
More closely to your throat, 

Or of the songs you love the best 
You cannot sing a note. 


“There is no other bird about, 
And, in their coats of fur, 
The pussy-willows are not out— 
They dare not even purr. 
And you will freeze!’’ But, as I spoke, 
He hopped upon a tree, 
As if the cold were but a joke, 
And sang this song to me: 


“Oh, Apple-tree! the while ’t is snowing, 
How your pinky buds are glowing— 
Growing—blowing—glowing 

On everything I see! 
And somewhere in your branches hiding, 
One small nest is safe abiding, 
Waiting—waiting—waiting 

My little love and me. 
“Oh, Brook! because the ice is near you, 
Do you think I cannot hear you, 
Singing—singing—singing 

Of daisies and the spring? 
Oh, Meadows white! with snow-drifts over, 
Don't you know [ smell the clover 
Coming—coming —coming 

While loud the bluebells ring? 


“Oh, frozen Flakes! that cling together, 
You are every one a feather 
Falling—falling—falling 

To line the world’s great nest. 
Oh, Night and Darkness! downward press- 

ing, 

You are wings spread out caressing, 
Brooding—brooding—brooding, 

All tired things to rest.”’ 


And then my robin spread his wings 
And flew across the snow; 
But somewhere, dear, he always sings 
This little song, I know. 
—St. Nicholas. 


-_—-- 


HOW POMPEY TELEGRAPHED. 

Hattie and her mamma were on their 
way to visit grandma, who lived over one 
hundred miles from their home, They 
had taken a train early in the evening, 
and would have reached grandma’s long 
before bedtime if it had not been for one 
thing—they had to change cars at a little 
station in the country and wait a whole 
hour before their train came. 

Before the hour was over Hattie grew 
very tired and sleepy. She had tried each 
bench in the station, but had found each 
one equally hard; she had unpacked and 
packed over again the little valise which 
papa had given her for her very own just 
the day before they started; and she had 
looked through the little window into the 
office where a young man sat making a 
funny, ticking noise on a little instru- 
ment. 

“T guess it’s a play piano,”’ she said to 
mamma in a whisper, ‘but it doesn’t 
make any music only tick, tick, tick.’ 

Mamma explained that it was a tele- 
graph instrument the young man was 
playing upon, and then for some time 
Hattie was interested in mamma’s ex- 
planation of how a message could be sent 
over the wires by means of those little 
ticks. 

But after a time all this lost its interest, 
too, and the noise of the little instrument 
grew fainter and fainter in her ears. 

Mamma discovered this and saw the 
little head begin to droop, so she tried to 
interest Hattie once more in the contents 
of her valise. 

I think the young man must have heard 
mamma trying to keep Hattie awake till 
the train came, for pretty soon he came 
out from the little office and whistled. 
Then a little curly dog, that Hattie had 
not seen at all before, came out of the 
office, too, wagging his tail vigorously. 

Hattie operad her eyes wide at this. 

‘‘Here, Pompey,” said the young man, 
“show this little girl how you can tele- 
graph.”’ 

Hattie was very wide awake by this 





time and sat up quite straight, and what 
do you suppose the little dog did? Well, 
he lay down on his back on the bare floor 
and began to beat upon the boards with 
his tail, tap, tap, tap-tap-tap, just as the 
young man had been doing on his tele- 
graph instrument. 

How Hattie did laugh, and mamma, 
too; and then the little dog jumped up 
and wagged his tail, as much as to say, 
“Didn’t I do that pretty well?’ 

After that Hattie found Pompey so 
amusing that almost before she knew it 
the train came puffing into the station, 
and she had to bid good night to the dog 
that could telegraph, and that had kept 
her from going to sleep before she reached 
grandma’s.—Julia D. Cowles, in Youth's 
Companion. 





-_--— 


ENTERTAINING THE BIRDS. 


Cornell University has sent out a letter 
asking the boys and girls everywhere to 
make ready to entertain the bluebird, the 
martin, and the wren who are going to 
spend the summer with us. The letter 
advises that the children build houses for 
these little feathered guests, and says: 


We have published a leaflet entitled 
The Birds and I. We send it free to all 
teachers who ask for it. Ask your teacher 
if she has one. In the leaflet are pictures 
of various styles of bird houses. Some of 
them are good subjects for drawing les- 
sons. 

Perhaps your teacher will encourage 
you to make a drawing of some of these 
to a scale, just as an architect would do 
for the guidance of a carpenter, and later 
you can build a bird house after your 
drawings. All may not have the tools or 
the material, or the skill to build elaborate 
and aristocratic bird houses, but that 
need be no barrier of hospitality to those 
who love birds. In our leaflet are designs 
as simple as an empty fruit-can. We wish 
you would talk over this plan with your 
teacher, parents, and your chums, 

The kind of birds that will set up house- 
keeping in the homes that you provide 
will harm no one. ‘They are never cross, 
or throw stones, or rob us, but are always 
happy and have cheerful songs. We are 
always kind to people having such dispo- 
sitions, and why should we not be to 
birds as well? 

It will give us great pleasure to receive 
letters from every boy and girl who in- 
tends to entertain some birds the coming 
summer. Direct your letter: Bureau of 
Nature-Study, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

Y. 


a’. 











News and Ovinions 


National Importance 


The Sun 


ALONE 
Contains Both 


Daily, by Mail . . . $6 a year 


Daily and Sunday, by Mail $8 a year 


THE SUNDAY SUN 


Is the Greatest Sunday 
Newspaper in the World 


Price 5c a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 


359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 
Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 91—1, and 4—5. 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copyof the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JouHn YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 











EDUCATIONAL, 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 








Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 








Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder, Catalogue Free, 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwTon, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarRTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 


grees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dz 


GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard’s 
Latest Publications. 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, phd Woe La - 











way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Nothing approaching in martial interest the 


story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular beok 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
s the first to show what a boy would find ona 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 
To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By SopHIE MAY. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Cloth sis. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1? Pew styles. 


New dies in gold 
and color. Price Reduced. By SorHie May, 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25, 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. GorpON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERI 


Ss. 
The Boys With Old Hickory, 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


By EVERETT 
T. TOMLIZ- 
8ON, 


Stories of the American Revolution. See; 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 


Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc, 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 


top, boxed, $1.25 
By ABRAM Ex@ 
John Hancock, His Book, Py A inewa ae 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” ‘ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etec., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


’ By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story. UOKALANI, 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00, 

Victor Serenus, é Stesy of the Pauline Era. 
y 


ENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwarp 8. Evuis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


Shattuck's Advanced Rules For Large Ae 


supplement to ‘*The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
eng Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUOR. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
aken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








. NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Reduced rates of a fare and a third have 
been secured for delegates and visitors to the 
National Suffrage Convention to be held at 
Grand Rapids, April 27—May 4. The fare 
between Boston and Grand Rapids is $19.75, 
going, and will be a third of that amount re- 
turning, so that $27 will cover the railroad 
fare. 

Any one wishing to take advantage of the 
full time for which reduced rates are granted 
may leave her home (where she gets the 
certificate for having paid the full fare one 
way) as early as April 24th, or just after 
midnight of April 23d, and may remain in 
Grand Rapids until just before midnight of 
May 6th. For all special information apply 
to Mary G. Hay, Chairman Committee on 
Railroad Rates, 107 World Building, New 
York City. 

Mrs. Ketcham has secured an admirable 
Entertainment Committee with an active 
chairman, Mrs. Allen C. Adsit, 94 Madison 
Ave.; and the Grand Rapids people propose 
to entertain most royally the entire working 
force of the Convention, officers, speakers, 
and delegates. April and May promise de- 
lightful weather in that part of the country, 
and we are all looking forward not only to 
a good working Convention, but to a pleas- 
ant opportunity for social intercourse with a 
gathering of women which ought to repre- 
sent the entire country. A number of States 
have already sent information that their full 
quota of delegates will be present. The 
Bouth will be represented on the program 
by three of its best known suffragists—Laura 
Clay and Josephine K. Henry of Kentucky, 
and Frances Griffin of Alabama. 

It is hoped that at least one of the women 
members of Legislatures in the enfranchised 
States will be present, and perhaps such 
representatives will be secured from two of 
these States. Among the speakers will be 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Illinois; Eve- 
lyn H. Belden, Iowa; Anna Caulfield, Michi- 
gan; May Wright Sewall, Indiana; Merrie 
H. Abbott, Michigan; Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Pennsylvania; Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, Oregon; Martha A. Root, Michigan; 
Carrie Chapman Catt, New York; Harriet 
Taylor Upton, of Warren, Ohio, School 
Board; Flora Beadle Renkes, School Com- 
missioner of Berry County, Mich.: A. Emma- 
gene Paul, Superintendent of Street Clean- 
ing Department, First Ward, Chicago; Su- 
san B. Anthony, ete. 

: HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 

The hotel headquarters will be at the War- 
wick, two blocks from St. Cecilia Club 
House. Rates, $2 per day, American plan. 

A list of other hotels, with rates, can be 
secured upon application to the National 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, 119 N. 19th Street, Philadelphia. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES. 

All State presidents, State members of the 
National Executive Committee, and dele- 
gates will be entertained in private homes. 
Lhe Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee is Mrs. Allen C. Adsit, 94 Madison 
Ave., Grand Rapids. Mrs. Adsit especially 
requests all those entitled to entertainment 
to communicate with her personally, that 
she may put them in direct communication 
with their hostesses, and thus avoid all mis- 
uuderstandings aud inconvenience to both 
entertainers and guests. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY. 


-_--—- 


FIRST REPUBLICAN, THEN PEACEABLE. 








‘Eternal Peace,”’ a treatise by Imman- 
uel Kant, the greatest philosophic writer 
of modern times, has just been translated, 
and can now be bought for 20 cents from 
the American Peace Society, 3 Somerset 
Sureet, Boston. In a leaflet just issued, 
Edwin D. Mead pronounces this essay 
“the most remarkable prophecy and pro- 
gramme ever made,’’ Published as it 
was, in 1795, a century before the Vene- 
zuelan imbroglio, it affirms the duty and 
necessity of an international system of 
arbitration. Yet Kant recognizes that 
such a system can be established only by 
free peoples. ‘“‘If,” he says, “happy cir- 
cumstances bring it about that a powerful 
and enlightened people form themselves 
into a republic (which by its very nature 
must be in favor of perpetual peace) this 
will furnish a centre of federative union 
for other States to attach themselves to, 
aud thus to secure the conditions of 
liberty among all States according to the 
idea of the rights of nations. Such a 
union would extend wider and wider in 
the course of time, by the addition of 
farther connections of this kind.”’ 

Since Kant wrote, attempts have been 
made to preserve peace by coalitions of 
military monarchies, not without a cer- 
tain measure of success. ‘‘The Holy Alli- 


ance,” after the downfall of Napoleon, did 
this, but did it at the expense of liberty 
and progress. 


“The balance of power” 


has, ever since, prevented the absorption 
of barbarous Turkey by semi-barbarous 
Russia, has prevented Greece from rescu- 
ing Macedonia and Crete,and has prevented 
Japan from enforcing an armed supremacy 
over China. But this coalition of des- 
potisms has not stopped the massacres of 
the Armenians nor saved Finland and 
Manchuria from absorption by Russian 
autocracy, nor prevented the appropria- 
tion of the whole African continent by 
England, France, Belgium, and Germany. 

Kant declares that a republic, being 
founded on the idea of individual rights, 
does include the prospect of realizing per- 
petual peace for the following reason: 
“The consent of the citizens as members 
of the State is required in a republic to 
determine at any time the question 
whether there shall be war or not. Hence, 
nothing is more natural than that these 
citizens should be very loath to enter 
upon so undesirable an undertaking, for, 
in decreeing it, they would bring upon 
themselves all the horrors of war. Todo 
so would oblige them to fight in their 
own persons, to supply the costs out of 
their own property, to repair the devasta- 
tion, and to assume a burden of debt. In 
a government where the subject is nota 
voter, the ruler, who is the owner of the 
State, need not suffer personally by the 
war nor sacrifice his pleasures. He can, 
therefore, resolve for war as if it were 
only a hunting expedition, and treat its 
justification without concern.” 

This explains why we rashly exposed 
ourselves to a war with England, and 
have hastily engaged in a war with Spain. 
We are not yet a republic, in the sense in 
which Kant uses the term, It was Cleve- 
land, not the American people, that inter- 
fered in Venezuela. It was Congress, not 
the people, that compelled a war with 
Spain. One-half of the American people, 
specially averse to war, are not even voters; 
nor were the voters themselves consulted. 
When the Federal Constitution is amended, 
as it will be, so that a war can only be 
undertaken after the people have decreed 
it by a referendum in which women as 
well as men have a voice, then, and not 
before, will Eternal Peace become an 
established fact. Equal suffrage and refer- 
ence to the whole people, would -make 
war, except in self-defence, forever im- 
possible. H. B. B. 





-_-- 


SAMUEL MAY OF LEICESTER. 

The New England Magazine for April 
contains an interesting biographical sketch 
of Mr. Samuel May, of Leicester, Mass., 
who is probably the oldest survivor of the 
New England abolition leaders. Mr. May 
was for many years the secretary of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and or- 
ganized the corps of lecturers that did so 
much to circulate Mr. Garrison’s Liberator 
and to rouse the conscience of the North 
to the sin of slavery. He it was who first 
employed Lucy Stone as a lecturer, and 
planned her meetings, in many of which 
he himself took part. Similar meetings 
were also addressed by Abby Kelley, 
Stephen Foster, Parker Pillsbury, Henry 
C. Wright, Sallie Holly, Charles C. Bur- 
leigh, and others. 

Mr. May has been for nearly fifty years 
an ardent friend of woman suffrage. In 
the Massachusetts Legislature of 1883 he 
was chairman of the House Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, and made an admirable 
speech in its favor. He was in full sym- 
pathy with his sister, Miss Abby W. May, 
who was secretary of the Massachusetts 
Women’s Sanitary Commission during the 
Civil War, afterwards a member of the 
Boston School Committee,and later served, 
until her death, upon the State Board of 
Education. 

Rev. J. W. Chadwick describes at length 
Mr. May’s long and varied life of public 
service and private beneficence. The 
article contains portraits of his father and 
wife, and of himself at various ages, also 
pictures of his beautiful Leicester home. 
It is an appreciative notice of one of the 
most public-spirited and useful men of 
the generation which secured the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, and laid the founda- 
tion for the enfranchisement of women. 

H. B. B. 
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“PRISCILLA LEONARD” ON MUNICIPAL 
REFORM. 





A thinly attended meeting of the ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women’’ was 
held at the Hotel Vendome in this city, on 
April 11. The printed cards of invitation 
were signed by Mrs. W. W. Vaughan, 
Mrs. R. H. Fitz, Miss S. D. Kimball, and 
Miss Heloise E. Hersey, for the Boston 
Committee, and announced that ‘Miss 
Priscilla Leonard, of New York,’’ would 
speak. The lecturer was Miss Emily 
Bissell, of Wilmington, Del., who writes 
under the pen-name of Priscilla Leonard. 

The address was very interesting, and, 
to the two suffragists present, not a little 
entertaining. It will furnish texts for 
equal suffrage articles hereafter, in many 





different papers, and therefore will not be 


reviewed at present in the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

The speaker was a bright woman, but 
woefully ill-informed as to suffrage. Her 
subject was ‘‘Woman as a Municipal 
Factor,’’ and her aim was to show that 
women could do more for municipal im- 
provement without the ballot than with 
it. Asasample of the correctness of ber 
information, she claimed that it was 
easier to get women on the school board 
in New York, where women have not the 
school vote, than in Boston, where they 
have. Unfortunately for her argument, 
New York has not had a woman on its 
school board for the last ten years, while 
Boston during that time has never been 
without one, 

Mrs, A. J. George followed with a brief 
address on the work of the Antis in the 
Volunteer Aid Society, and urged them 
to try to increase the membership of the 
M. A. O. E. 8S. W. during the summer. 

A. 8. B. 





—_ 


JUDGE PEABODY ON WIFE-BEATING. 

Judge Thomas H, Peabody, of the First 
District Police Court of St Louis, Mo., 
gave a decision the other day establishing 
a precedent that will make him very pop- 
ular with wife-beaters, while it has made 
him decidedly unpopular with most other 
classes of the community. Judge Pea- 
body ruled, in substance, that under cer- 
tain conditions, and within certain limits, 
a husband may beat his wife. The St. 
Louis Republic says: 

This decision was the result of the case 
of Bernard Kretzer, of No. 1808 South 
Third Street, who was charged with beat- 
ing bis wife, Barbara, on Sunday morning. 
It all came about over their disagreement 
with regard to the management of the 
children. Kretzer, it seemed, wanted his 
son Robert to go on an errand to the 
house of his aunt, while Mrs. Kretzer was 
equally anxious that all three of her chil- 
dren should go to Sunday school. A 
lively dispute followed, and it is alleged 
that Mrs. Kretzer ordered them to start to 
church, whereupon he slapped her in the 
face. 

In explanation of his opinion, Judge 
Peabody is reported as saying in part: 

There are cases when men are driven to 
emotional insanity, and what they do then 
they are not always accountable for. If 
Kretzer had done her any bodily injury, 
it would have been different. In the case 
I had before me to-day, she was more 
guilty than he for trying to contradict and 
thwart her husband’s will in the presence 
of their children. It was setting a bad 
example which he had the right to 
rebuke. 

What sort of an example Mr. Kretzer 
was setting to his children when he 
slapped their mother in the face in their 
presence, Judge Peabody does not say. 
He goes on: 

When a woman takes a man for her 
husband, she does so knowing full well 
that he is to be the, ruler of the house, 
and shall have as much to say as she. 

If he is to be the sole “ruler of the 
house,’”’ which is apparently Judge Pea- 
body’s meaning, of course he is to have 
all the say, and not merely ‘tas much to 
say asshe.”’ Judge Peabody goes on: 

Whenever there is a dispute between 
them, and the husband’s desire is a good 
one, it should certainly be acceded to. 

And the husband is to be the sole judge 
whether his desire is a good one. This 
remarkable magistrate continues: 

If he is then provoked to undue anger, 
I think he would be partly justified in 
striking her. A whole lot depends upon 
the woman. There are women and there 
are others. It is my misfortune to have 
to deal with a few of the “‘others.”” Asa 
rule, they are disagreeable women with 
whom it would be impossible to get along 
without giving them an occasional dress- 
ing down. As soon as a woman mounts 
the witness stand I can tell if she is a 
Highbinder. It would be a good thing to 
warn the women of the country that their 
husbands have the same rights that they 
have in the home, and they should always 
be respected. 

If husbands and wives are to have the 
same rights in the home, and if the hus- 
band, as Judge Peabody rules, has the 
right to slap his wife in the face, it neces- 
sarily follows that a wife has the right to 
slap her husband in the face; yet we doubt 
if Mr. Peabody would admit this. He 
says in conclusion: 

A man should have the right to slap a 
wife occasionally, but he should be very 
careful whose wife he slaps. 

The chorus of disapprobation with 
which this decision has been received 
shows the change in modern public opin- 
ion. The old common law gave the hus- 
band the right to chastise his wife in 
moderation. During the first half of this 
century wife-beating was common, and 
excited little attention. Now the news- 
papers, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
are commenting on Judge Peabody’s deci- 
sion with ridicule and disgust. The chiv- 
alrous Denver News suggests a remedy 
that has been found effectual in Colorado. 
The editor says: 

If woman suffrage has not assumed the 
form of an aggressive movement in Mis- 
souri, it ought to without delay. If a 





woman’s vote in that State were good at 


the polls, it is a safe assertion that no 
such barbarous opinion would ever have 
been rendered. It may be true that some 
women deserve whipping, but it is cer- 
tainly true that a great many more men 
deserve clubbing. 





EASTER EGG-ROLLING IN WASHINGTON. 


APRIL 3, 1899. 

A curious custom is observed in Wash- 
ington of rolling Easter eggs on Monday 
in the President’s grounds. I wish the 
JOURNAL readers could all have been pres- 
ent to see the sight. 

It was a magnificent day. The park 
and gardens around the White House were 
all thrown open to the public, revealing 
beds of hyacinths and crocuses in full 
bloom, and giving a peep into a green- 
house gay with flowers. The park in the 
rear has pretty green slopes,crowned with 
trees. 

Early in the morning crowds of children 
assem bled,carrying baskets of hard-boiled 
and gay colored eggs, and played with the 
eggs in groups as if they were marbles, 
rolling them down the slopes, and chasing 
after them. I never knew before what 
hard usage boiled eggs will stand. It was 
amusing to see the very little children, 
when they caught the eggs, sorely tempt- 
ed to eat the unwholesome-looking things, 
purple and blue and variegated, as if boiled 
in bedquilts. Often they did eat them, 
with unknown results. 

Our “smoky Americans,” as the Fili- 
pinos call them, were out in force, the 
colored pickanninies rolling with the rest. 
And who so gay as some of the ‘‘smoky”’ 
ladies, with big hats, piled up with all the 
flowers, bows, and feathers that they 
could carry? They did but emulate their 
white sisters in their preposterous hats, 
with adornments piled at least two feet 
high. But I became a little reconciled to 
the hats when the vast crowd in the after- 
noon filled the parks, and the gay hats 
broke what would otherwise have been a 
frightful monotony. 

In the morning the crowd was less 
dense, and parties that had brought bas- 
kets of lunch were seated on the grass 
picnicing. I found a seat by the fountain, 
which was playing in numerous jets. On 
the stone seat next me was one of the 
“smoky” brethren, quite in contrast with 
his more comfortable compatriots. He 
had a ragged hat, a dilapidated coat, and 
bore patches on his knees. He was de- 
vouring Easter egge that he had collected, 
and from the amount of colored shells at 
his feet I should think he might have 
made away with fifty. To relieve, per- 
haps, the pain of such a repast, he found 
a half-burnt cigarette, from which he suc- 
ceeded in emitting little jets of smoke. I 
hope he did not die in convulsions before 
next morning. 

In the afternoon the crowd became 
dense, as the band was expected to play 
at two o’clock. On the circular balcony 
behind the executive mansion, blue and 
gold chairs, brought from the Blue Room, 
had been- arranged for the Presidential 
party, and,when they appeared, they were 
even more the centre of attraction than 
the band. The inevitable kodak was at 
work in various directions, and no doubt 
the daily papers will give graphic illustra- 
tions of the scene. 8. E. B. 

Washington, D. C. 


>" 


WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Miss Berry, a daughter of Sir Graham 
Berry, formerly Liberal Premier of Vic- 
toria, Australia, and Miss Godfrey, the 
daughter of a member of the Victorian 
Upper House, have both passed with 
credit the examination prescribed by the 
Dental Board of that colony, have been 
duly registered, and have entered into 
partnership in the medical quarter of Mel- 
bourne. 





WHY FEW ILLINOIS WOMEN VOTE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The following may explain why all 
women do not always vote for school offi- 
cers: 

Tuesday morning I went to my proper 
voting precinct in Evanston, about two 
miles away, to vote for the two school offi- 
cers to be chosen at the township election. 
4 careful search could reveal no woman’s 
ballots, and the judges and clerks of elec- 
tion said that no women could vote at this 
election, and that none ever had done so. 
I said I always had, and one hold-over 
clerk remembered me. About a half hour 
of legal discussion was necessary before 
they were convinced that I had a right to 
vote. Then they telephoned for ballots, 
but no reply or ballots came. So I told 
them I would hunt up the town clerk, as 
I had done the year before when he had 
forgotten to print the women’s ballots. 
Then he had got the ballots around about 
noon. But the town clerk was not in his 
office, nor any assistant, nor could the 
supervisor be found, though several efforts 
were made. The Woman’s Club was 
discussing ‘‘Nature Study” that morning, 





but stopped long enough to say that they 





bad always been told, when they had at. 
tempted to vote, that women could not 
vote for township school officers, but that 
they would all make another effort in the 
afternoon. 

When afternoon arrived, and the old. 
fashioned town meeting was in session, | 
presented the matter there, and many ex. 
claimed, ‘“‘It is an outrage so to deprive 
women of their rights.”” I asked them to 
instruct the town clerk to print and dig. 
tribute women’s ballots at once, and they 
were unanimous in assenting. 

The long-lost towa clerk then appeared, 
and with some emotion declared that, ag 
it was then three o’clock, it would be 
physically impossible to print and dis. 
tribute ballots over a district stretching 
six miles up the lake shore. The missing 
supervisor also claimed that he had tried 
to get the separate ballot-boxes around, 
but the town meeting passed a vote of 
censure for the neglect, and instructed 
the town clerk to print ballots for women 
in future. 

So back I travelled to my voting pre. 
cinct, and wrote my ballot, but the judges 
said they had never heard of such at 
Some more legal discussion ensued; a 
copy of the election law was consulted 
and showed no direction that women must 
use official ballots at this election. Still 
they hesitated, after a half hour of argu- 
ment, till I said mildly, “You understand 
that if you refuse my vote you lay your- 
selves liable. I should grieve to see any 
of you behind the bars.””. They smiled at 
that gentle threat, and thought I would 
not proceed to any such extremity, but I 
said clearly that if I was deprived of my 
rights asa sovereign elector, I should cer- 
tainly endeavor to secure the full measure 
of punishment for those so depriving me. 
Then they accepted my ballot, about four 
o'clock, It took six hours, many street- 
car fares, much argument and patience to 
get this one ballot deposited, and then it 
was too late to get out more women. 

In every other precinct the women who 
desired to vote were talked out of it by 
the judges, and so a population of between 
30,000 and 40,000 had only one woman 
who voted. 

This election was not held in the slums, 
among ignoramuses, but in a university 
town, long the home of Frances E. Wil- 
lard and Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, and 
the trouble was not caused so much by 
opposition as by neglect. 

If it is such hard work for a woman 
born and reared a suffragist to deposit a 
school ballot in such a progressive place, 
is it strange that some women do not vote 
even when the law says they can? 

CATHARINE WAvuGH McCULLOcH. 

Chicago, Ill. 





WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, of Denver, vice- 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, says in a recent letter to 
one of the editors of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL: 


It seems to me there never was so much 
interest in the suffrage movement as since 
the Biennial. I myself believe that the 
coming of so many women to a city 
where suffragé prevails, and their finding 
out that we were not different from other 
women, that we were not monstrosities 
and did not have horns, in fact, that we 
were exactly like our sisters who have 
never voted, was a great impetus to the 
cause of suffrage. 

1 cannot tell you how mapy letters I 
have had this year asking about suffrage, 
from some one who heard through a vis- 
itor at the Biennial of the Denver women. 
Of course we are very glad to help to 
spread the doctrine whenever we can. 

The meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Federation at Fitchburg last week was 
largely attended and of much interest. 
The following resolutions, presented by 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of West Newton: 

Resolved, That we commend the action of 
our government in sending representatives 
to the peace conference called by the Czar at 
The Hague, and that we are hopeful the 
conference will prove a means of hastening 
the time when nations shall learn war no 
more. 

Resolved, That we urge all men and wom- 
en, individually and in organization, to use 
every means in their power to arouse and 
strengthen public sentiment in favor of 
peace und the establishment of tribunals for 
settling international difficulties, with a 
view to the final adjustment of all such 
differences in the spirit of mutual accommo- 
dation, and by a resort to reason instead of 
force of arms. 

It was voted to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to President McKinley, to the inter- 
national peace conference to be held at 
The Hague, and to the Czar. 

The subject of the day, ‘‘Domestic Ser- 
vice,’’ was declared by the State president, 
Miss O. M. E. Rowe, to be the most seri- 
ous problem confronting American women 
to-day. Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, of 
Boston, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, said the question taxes the 
best thought of men and women. Mrs. 
Charlotte Barrell Ware, chairman of the 
Domestic Reform League of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Bos- 
ton, presented interesting statistics of the 
league’s work, She said in part: 

Investigation proves the great under- 
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— 
supply in one direction, and the great 
oversupply in others. The Domestic Re- 
form League has found that there are 
three objections to dumestic service—the 
length and indefiniteness of hours, the 
social stigma, and the lack of independ- 
ence. Records kept by 200 representative 
families showed that the hours of labor in 
domestic service are thirteen and one-half, 
as against eight hours in shop and factory. 
The remedy for this seems to be in sim- 
ler living. 

Intelligence offices are being used less 
and less by the better class of help. Club 
women should let police commissioners of 
town and city know that they are in sym- 
pathy with them in their work, and there 
should be women inspectors of intelli- 
gence Offices. A practical business agree- 
ment should be one feature of future 
domestic service, and there should be 
scientific treatment of the problem on the 

art of the housekeepers, who should 
have thorough training for their work. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology spoke on 
“A Readjustment of Household Expendi- 
tures.”’ The family income isthe keynote 
by which the family must live. Mrs. Rich- 
ards, having made a close and careful in- 
vestigation of family expenses for food, 
shelter, clothes, and for the higher expen- 
ses of literature, art, travel, and philan- 
thropy, affirmed that our energies should 
go more to the higher uses, and not 
entirely to provide for the outer shell. 
She deprecated the great lack of business 
training in women and their consequent 
lack of economy in expenditure, A lively 
discussion followed. 


Mrs. Alice N. George (the principal 
speaker of the M. A. O. E. S. W.) had been 
a member of the committee of the Colle- 
giate Alumne Association which several 
years ago made an investigation into 
questions of domestic reform. These in- 
vestigations, Mrs. George said, begun 
under seven heads, centred upon two— 
household expenses and the specialization 
of labor, these being the readiest channels 
for the study of the solution of the prob- 
lem. The helps toward solution must lie 
in trained service, in a realization of the 
dignity and value of labor, and in ethical, 
social, and economic reform, 

The closing address was by Prof. Ed- 
ward S, Cummings, of Harvard, on “The 
Relation of the Domestic Problem to the 
Present Industrial Situation.” It will be 
published in full in the Club Woman. 
Prof. Cummings is reported as saying: 

Domestic discontent, like social discon- 
tent, is only a sign and symptom of what 
all women are feeling. ‘The mistress 
seeks social advancement. The maid 
would do likewise, each putting forth 
according to her share. Like mistress, 
like maid. The mistress would leave the 
word “obey” out of the marriage con- 
tract; the cook, too, would be willing to 
depend upon mutual obligations. 


With all proper respect for Prof. Cum- 
mings, it may be pointed out that the 
two cases are not at all parallel. The 
gardener would object to promising in the 
marriage service to obey his wife, yet he 
does not object to obeying his employer 
in regard to the arrangement of the gar- 
den, The husband of the ‘mistress’ 
would have objected to promising in the 
marriage service to obey her, but he 
obeys the head of the firm for which he 
is book-keeper or cashier. Prof. Cum 
mings would not have promised obedi- 
ence to his wife in the marriage service, 
but doubtless he obeys President Eliot in 
matters relating to Harvard University. 
Obedience in business matters to your 
business superior is one thing; it is quite 
another to vow a general and universal 
obedience to any human being, however 
dearly beloved. The mistresses who re- 
fuse to promise obedience in the marriage 
service often get along best with their 
servants (naturally, being the most sensi- 
ble and conscientious women), while the 
ignorant and impudent cook who refuses 
to obey her mistress has generally no 
scruple about promising in the marriage 
service to obey her husband. Prof. Cum- 
mings should reconsider this point. 


At the last business meeting of the New 
England;Woman’s Press Association, satis- 
factory reports were presented by the 
various officers and committees. Mrs, 
Elisabeth M. Gosse spoke earnestly for 
the circular letter sent out to the clubs 
by the social service committee of the 
State Federation, saying that its many 
good objects—as the curfew law, the 
stamp savings society, the Consumers’ 
League, the subject of forestry and other 
things recommended by the social service 
committee to the club women of the State 
especially appealed to the women of the 
W. P. A., who are pledged by their con- 
stitution “to forward by concerted action 
through the press all such good objects es 
are brought to their notice,” and stated 
that already individual members of the 
N. E. W. P. A. are busily engaged with 
several objects mentioned in the circular. 
It was voted to appoint a committee of 
five to prepare a plan for action for the 
W. P. A. with regard to the social service 
work recommended by the State Federa- 
tion. The next literary meeting will be 
on April 19, with a paper by Mrs. Frances 





H. Howard and recitations by Mrs. Mary 
8S. Hopkins. 





PICTURESQUE OAKHURST. 


Although Oakhurst is a real estate en- 
terprise, it has some features out of the 
ordinary. First, itis the very best land for 
residential purposes within ten miles of 
Beacon Hill. 1 shall be happy to show 
the property in person. If there is a spot 
anywhere in this part of the State where 
the air or water is purer, or where the sun 
shines more brightly, I have failed to find 
it. 

What will a distance of ten miles from 
Beacon Hill amount to when in fifteen or 
twenty minutes we can get there? The 
new Union Station, with its loops and 
zones of steam and electric rapid service, 
the subway, the Boston Elevated, and the 
complete network of street railways, with 
our State roads and wonderful park sys- 
tems where electric carriages and bicycles 
can make quick time, all will establish 
the suburbs of Boston as the finest in the 
world. ‘To live in the suburbs is the com- 
ing thing, and during this year many new 
houses will go up in our country towns. 

By consulting your map of Boston and 
vicinity, you will see very plainly a few 
of the reasons why Needham is ideally 
located as the coming suburb of Boston. 
For neighboring towns, you will notice 
Dedham on the southeast, Wellesley on 
the west, and Newton on the north, to 
say nothing of Boston proper on the east. 
How could you possibly select a better 
neighborhood anywhere in New England? 
and of all the towns mentioned none 
possesses the natural advantages that 
Needham does. It is higher in altitude, 
with picturesque scenery and ideal drain- 
age, with water as pure as any in the 
State, and air to match its altitude. It is 
also in the direct line from Boston to New 
York, and therefore in the pathway of 
additional future rapid transit. 

The property in which I am personally 
interested is named Oakhurst, and com- 
prises a large portion of Needham village 
east of the steam railroad tracks. It is 
located between the county roads, Ded- 
ham Avenue and Great Plain Avenue. 
On this property I am building streets and 
houses, the houses ranging from three to 
eight thousand dollars each, and through 
the entire length of the tract I have built 
a boulevard, nearly a mile long, through 
which the Needham and Boston Street 
Railway Company is now laying its tracks, 
extending from the Needham Station to 
Boston via the Spring Street and Forest 
Hills stations on the Providence road, thus 
giving us direct communication, with 
splendid electric service, between Oak- 
hurst, Boston, Dedham, Milton, and the 
South Shore. The electric railway starts 
at the centre of Needham at the junction 
of several other electric roads now in oper- 
ation, thus forming as it were, a central 
point or hub, from which electric roads 
radiate like spokes of a wheel toward 
Boston, Newton, Wellesley, etc. 

I selected the word ‘“‘Oakhurst”’ as the 
name of this property partly because the 
white oak is natural to the soil, as I have 
several measuring over three feet in di- 
ameter, and because the word “‘Oakhurst’”’ 
means ‘‘Oak home,” and I thought that it 
would be an appropriate name to give to 
an effort like mine to establish a collec- 
tion of solid New England homes. This 
is the subject that specially interests me, 
and will doubtless appeal to your readers 
as well. Of course, I shall makea financial 
success of this undertaking, but I should 
consider my duty only half performed if, 
at the same time, I did notrealize that my 
life efforts were really accomplishing 
something of more benefit to society than 
what would ordinarily accompany the 
buying and selling of real estate, for | have 
a hope that the time might come, and per- 
haps begin now, when business and help- 
fulness should go hand in hand. The 
problem now presenting itself for solution 
is how to inform the right people of this 
effort of mine that they may codperate 
with me in making it a reality. To do 
this, if your readers will seriously con- 
sider this matter, and if they are inter- 
ested in any way will kindly communicate 
with me at my office in the Tremont Build- 
ing, I should esteem it a special favor, 
and together we really may accomplish 
what single-handed might be impossible 
for me to attain. To such as accept this 
invitation, 1 shall be glad to submit plans 
whereby building clubs may be formed 
and other methods used to bring about 
the desired results. You see how very 
nice it would be to gather together de- 
sirable men and women to reside at Oak- 
hurst, even if not more than twenty-five 
or thirty, who are interested in art, 
science, literature, philanthropy, and the 
advanced useful ideas of the day, and thus 
form not only an interesting social com- 
munity of friends, but possibly form the 
nucleus for a second Concord. 

I shall be glad to design and build 
houses for any desirable citizens who care 
to live there, and can arrange financial 
matters to their satisfaction, only requir- 
ing a reasonable payment down as a 
guarantee of good faith. 

C. A. Hicks. 

501 Tremont Bdg., Boston. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

FRANCES STUART PARKER, wife of Col. 
F. W. Parker, superintendent of the Cook 
County Normal School, died at her home 
in Chicago on April 1, after an illness of 
more than a year. 

Mrs. Parker was born fifty-one years 
ago in Boston, and carried on educational 
work in this city before she married 
Colonel Parker in 1882. At that time she 
was teacher of elocution and Delsarte in 
the School of Oratory. As an exponent of 
Delsarte she was regarded as one of the 





bestin America, and she made noteworthy 
contributions to the literature of the sub- 
ject. Colonel Parker, at the time of his 
marriage, was supervisor of public schools, 
and he and his wife worked together in 
the Martha’s Vineyard summer school. 

After going West, Mrs. Parker took the 
keenest interest in all the educational 
work in which her husband is engaged 
and together they lectured from the same 
platform in as many as thirty States. A 
favorite subject with Mrs. Parker was 
dress reform, in which she was associated 
with Mrs. Jenness Miller. She was the 
author of a brochure on dress reform, 
entitled ‘Dress and How to Improve 
It.” 

Mrs. Parker was a very successful lec- 
turer, largely owing to the charm of a fine, 
thoroughly trained voice. She was a 
member of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
and the first chairman of its educational 
committee. She was president of the 
Women’s Political Equality League, and 
the first president of the Englewood Wo- 
man’s Club. She was likewise a member 
of the Chicago Fortnightly Club. Two 
daughters survive her, Mrs. T. L. Shep- 
herd, of Brooklyn, and Mrs. George Rolfe, 
Cambridge. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe writes: 

Mrs. Parker was a beloved and valued 
officer of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women, ‘‘A. A. W.”’ She was 
for several years chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Topics and Papers, in which 
her services are remembered with grati- 
tude. She was much interested in dress 
reform, and was an expert in the inven- 
tion of tasteful and symmetrical garments. 
These were further commended by the 
grace with which she wore them. She 
also shared her husband’s enthusiasm in 
the cause of popular education, and was 
very happy in the success which has given 
Col. Parker a place among the most 
distinguished educators of the land. She 
leaves two accomplished daughters to 
mourn her loss, and a large circle of 
friends and fellow- workers who must 
sympathize deeply in the family sorrow. 


——— 9 


MISS SUSAN 0. SCHOULER. 

At Pawtucket, March 26, we were 
called upon to part with Miss Susan O. 
Schouler. Her death was sudden. Her 
sister, Mrs. Jeanette S. French, having 
left her in apparently good health scarcely 
half an hour before to go to Providence, 
found at the station that she had forgot- 
ten her pocket-book, which contained her 
latchkey and money. She thought it best 
to return to the house, where, after try- 
ing in vain to gain an entrance, she had 
to pass through the upper tenement, and 
in her room she found her sister uncon- 
scious. She summoned help, but all was 
useless, and in a few hours Miss Schouler 
passed away with only a few moments of 
consciousness. On March 29, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of Providence, conducted 
the funeral services at Miss Schouler’s 
late residence. 

ee 
GEORGE ROGERS HOWELL, 


The husband of Mary Seymour Howell 
passed to his rest on April 5, after a brief 
illness. He was out on Sunday, and 
seemed in his usual health, but he was at 
that time suffering from a cold, which 
rapidly developed into pneumonia, and in 
afew days reached a fatal termination. 
Mrs. Howell, who was not well herself, is 
completely prostrated by this terrible and 
unexpected blow. 

Mr. Howell comes of good old New Eng- 
land and New York stocks, and was grad- 
uated from Yale in the class of 54. He 
later studied for the ministry, and, for a 
time, devoted himself to that calling, but 
his tastes were rather for research than 
for expression, and he gave up the active 
exercise of his profession to devote him- 
self to books. For many years he occu- 
pied the position of Assistant Librarian, in 
the State Library in Albany, and was also 
State Archivist. He wrote many valuable 
monographs on historical subjects, among 
them ‘Some Pre-Columbian Discoveries 
of America,” “Some Irregular Forma- 
tions and Pronunciations of Words in the 
English Language,’ “The Origin and 
Meaning of English and Dutch Surnames,”’ 
and others on kindred themes. He re- 
cently published ‘‘Noah’s Log Book,” a 
historical and scientific novel, in which a 
thread of story was woven with an ingen- 
ious speculation as to the possible find- 
ing of the remains of the Ark on Ararat. 
He was a man of great erudition, a pleas- 
ant conversationist, and a most genial 
companion. 

His death is a sorrow to many friends, 
and a large circle of loving admirers will 
sympathize deeply with his gifted wife in 
her irreparable loss. L. D. B. 


——_—@—____ 


An obituary of Mrs. Evuie A. HILT isin 
preparation, and will appear next week. 
The funeral last Sunday was largely at- 
tended, and there were thirty floral 
tributes. 











SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old rel: 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 











“SUN PASTE” for quick use. and don’t be fooled with any other. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, APRIL 11, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The bill providing that tax-paying wom- 
en may vote on municipal improvements 
passed the Assembly yesterday. This is 
the news which the morning papers bring. 
The particulars cannot be ascertained till 
the voting list comes by mail. Up to last 
Saturday the Senate bill of similar provi- 
sions had not been reported from the com- 
mittee. This action of the Assembly 
should have a most favorable effect on 
that of the Senate. Mrs.Cornelia K. Hood, 
of Brooklyn, spent last week in Albany, 
and did excellent work in seeing the influ- 
ential members of both Houses; Mrs. 
Matheson has also resumed her duties, 
and it is hoped that a_ successful 
close of this year’s campaign is not far 
off. 

The Civic and Political Equality Union 
of the city of New York had a hearing, 
last week, before the president of the 
Borough of Manhattan, Mr. J. J. Coogan. 
As will be remembered, at the annual 
meeting of the Union, held in Brooklyn 
last fall, a memorial was sent to the presi- 
dents of all the ferry companies whose 
boats ply between the different boroughs 
of the city on the waters of the North and 
East Rivers, asking that the boats should 
be so improved that women might have 
seats in cabins especially set apart for 
their use. The head of the Ferry and 
Dock Department, Mr. J. Sargeant Cram, 
returned a courteous reply, but the presi- 
dents of the ferry companies took no no- 
tice. An appeal was then taken to the 
presidents of all the Boroughs. On behalf 
of Manhattan, the president of the Union, 
Mrs. Blake, visited the president of this 
Borough, and was politely received by 
Mr. Coogan, who appointed Thursday, 
April 6, at 2 P. M., as the time for the 
meeting. At the hour appointed, a large 
delegation of women was present at the 
office of the president in City Hall. Man- 
hattan was represented by the president 
of the Union, by Mrs. Swinney from the 
County League, by Miss Barcalow from 
the 11th Assembly District Club, by Miss 
Keyser from the 21st Assembly District 
Club,by Mrs. Hadley from the 22d and 24th 
Assembly District Club, by Mrs. Raven- 
hill from the Society for Political Study, 
Brooklyn, by Mrs. Talbot Perkinsand Mrs. 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff from the Bedford 
League, and Mrs, Sara Burger Stearns and 
Mrs. Merritt from the Kings County 
League; Queens by Mrs. Graham from the 
Queens County League. The Mothers’ 
Club of this city was represented by Mrs. 
Sara Marie Harris, its president, and there 
were others present from those organiza- 
tions, 80 that the room was well filled by 
representative women. 

The president, Mr. Coogan, took the 
chair at the head of the table, and asked 
the ladies to place themselves in the seats 
to the right, the other chairs being occu- 
pied by representatives of the city govern- 
ment. As president of the Union, I made 
a brief address, stating our purpose in 
asking a hearing. We were not there for 
oratory, but simply to make a few plain 
statements, and ask for a few simple re- 
forms. I described the conditions on the 
ferry boats, where the men’s cabins are in 
so bad a state that no self-respecting man 
will go into them, so that the cabins set 
apart for women are crowded with men 
who occupy the seats, leaving women to 
stand. We asked, first, that smoking 
should be prohibited,except in the rear of 
the boat; second, that the men’s cabins 
should be made clean so that decent men 
would be willing to go into them; or, if 
the companies preferred, that both cabins 
should be thrown open to men and women 
alike. That would, perhaps, be the better 
way, as both would be fit for occupation 
if smoking was limited to the rear deck, 
Mrs. Hackstaff followed, urging these re- 
forms especially on behalf of the working 
girls, who, after standing all day in the 
shops and factories, are constantly forced 
to stand all the way across the ferries. 
Miss Keyser spoke also for the working 
women, and Mrs. Ravenhill and Mrs. 
Graham talked briefly. The representa- 
tives of the ferries present were asked to 
speak on behalf of their companies, but 
contented themselves with saying that 
they would report the request for some 
reform, and thought it would be consid- 


— 


ered favorably. Mr. Lawson N., Fuller, a 
wealthy and influential man in the city, 
spoke on behalf of the men, urging that 
for the sake of decent and self-respecting 
men the boats should be made clean, so 
that both cabins could be occupied. 

As soon as the hearing was over, we 
were informed that a meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Board present was called, and 
ordinances, providing for the reforms we 
asked, were prepared for presentation to 
the Municipal Council. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





THE season of Cotton Shirt Waists is 
nearly here, and how to get them perfectly 
cut and made with the least trouble is a 
great question to many women. That 
question has been solved for you, as Miss 
Fisk, of 144 Tremont Street, has completed 
a line of ready-to-wear, custom-made 
Cotton Shirt Waists, of a perfect shape, 
beautifully sewn and with handmade but- 
tonholes; that does away entirely with 
the long waiting for custom work hitherto 
inevitable, and she invites your inspection. 
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Susan B. Anthony 
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A Story of the Evolution of the Status of 
Woman 


ot | 
Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 


and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. | 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain | 
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eater than literature.’’— May Wright 
ewall in Indianapolis News. 
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HOME MADE 


Bonbons Candies 


60 Cents 30 Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 


At Reasonable Prices 


made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 


76 White Street 


East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 
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ONE ADVANTAGE. 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SKABURY. 


Some lives are tinged with dull November 
grays, 
And some have summer’s warmth, and 
whirr of wing, 
And some have autumn’s glory bright, and 
haze; 
But in the poet's soul, there are no days 
Without the melody and bloom of spring. 


——- eS 


BLUEBIRD. 





THE 





BY EUGENE REXFORD. 


Listen a moment, I pray you; what was 
that sound that I heard? 

Wind in the budding branches, the ripple 
of brooks, or a bird? 

Hear it again, above us! and see! a flutter 
of wings! 

The bluebird knows it is April, and soars 
toward the sun and sings. 


Never the song of the robin could make my 
heart so glad. 

When I hear the bluebird singing in spring, 
I forget to be sad. 

Hear it! aripple of music! sunshine changed 
into song! 

It sets me thinking of summer when the 
days and their dreams are long. 


Winged lute that we call a bluebird, you 
blend in a silver strain 

The sound of laughing waters, the patter of 
spring’s sweet rain, 

The voice of the winds, the sunshine, and 
fragrance of blossoming things. 

Ah! you are an April poem, that God has 
endowed with wings ! 

Se 


THE BEST DOG. 


I went to see the bowwows, and I 

looked at every one, 

Proud dogs of every breed and strain that’s 
underneath the sun; 

But not one could compare with—you may 
hear it with surprise— 

A little yellow dog I know that never took 
a prize. 








Yes, 


Not that they would have skipped him when 
they gave the ribbons out, 

Had there been a class to fit him—though 
his lineage is in doubt. 

No judge of dogs could e’er resist the honest, 
faithful eyes 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never 
took a prise. 


Suppose he wasn't trained to liunt, and never 
killed a rat, 

And isn’t much on tricks or looks or birth— 
well, what of that ’ 

That might be said of lots of folks whom men 
call great and wise, 

As well as of that yellow dog that never took 
a prize. 


It isn’t what a dog can do, or who a dog may 
be, 

That hitsa man. It’s simply this—does he 
believe in me’ 

And by that test I know there’s not the com- 
peer ‘neath the skies 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never 
took a prize. 


Oh, he’s the finest little pup that ever wagged 
a tail, 

And followed man with equal joy to congress 
or to jail. 

I’m going to start a special show—’twill beat 
the world for size— 

For faithful little yellow dogs, and each shall 
have a prize. —IHlarper's Bazar. 





——_ 


THE OIL OF JOY. 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL, 





“If it could be left at the door like 
samples of soap or yeast, ready labelled 
with directions exactly where to find it! 
Or if one could see signs above shop 
doors, ‘Oil of Joy for Sale,’ or to be given 
away as premiums, If with every grief 
there could be a sealed package of the 
precious stuff, ‘warranted pure,’ how 
burdens might be lifted !’’ said Mrs. Cristy. 
“I do not doubt the word of the Good 
Book, but I have seen so little of the oil 
of joy in practical use that I have almost 
come to think its manufacture has been 
dropped.”’ 

“If the demand for it was steady, I have 
no doubt of the supply,’ replied Mrs. 
Hubbard. ‘The fact is, when a great 
sOrrow surprises some poor soul, as this 
one has surprised Mrs. Collis, the faculty 
for self-help seems lost. 

“I am going to see Mrs. Collis. I be- 
lieve I have a message for her. If she 
were suffering from rheumatism we would 
every one find a prescription for her. No 
one would think of just pitying her, or of 
assuring her that there is a world where 
rheumatism is unknown. What she needs 
is joy now. It is not Mrs. Collis’s fault 
that she has not a supply of the oil on 
hand. It was probably intended that we, 
her neighbors and friends, should carry 
her some, just as we would carry her soda 
or sugar or flour if we knew her to be 
without. Really, when it comes to the 
pinch of sorrow, we are poverty stricken 
as to means of relief.”’ 

The neighborly women parted, one of 
them at least with a long-drawn sigh. 
Sympathy for Mrs. Collis was universal in 
the little village. From a home abound- 


ing with the merry voices of children, one 
of those pitiless diseases of childhood bad 
The mother, as 


stolen every treasure. 


many mothers are doing, sat in her still 
house trying to satisfy herself that it was 
‘all for the best.’’ “Thy will be done,” 
she said over and over again, as if the 
saying of it would dispel the cloud. 

About a week after the preceding con 
versation Mrs. Cristy, who lived next door | 
to Mrs. Collis, was awakenedin the mid- 
dle of the night by the cries of a child. 

Mrs. Cristy arose and pulled back the 
curtain. From the window of the oppo- 
site house streamed light, and through 
the parted curtain she could see her 
neighbor bending over the crib that yes- 
terday was empty, and putting a cup to 
the lips of an infant. At the same time 
she heard alow, comforting sound, such 
as mothers are familiar with at midnight. 

The comforting sound came from no 
other than Mrs. Collis herself, who set the 
empty cup on the dresser and patted the 
tiny object of her care. The tiny object 
mentioned being fast asleep by this time, 
the mother took the lamp and went into 
the next room. She tucked in the blank- 
ets of a small bed, and looked at the face 
of a little sleeper, smoothed the pillow, 
and then the light went out. 

It was no trespass, this looking in at 
the windows. The two had been neigh- 
bors for years, and neither would think of 
putting down the curtains between the 
two houses. Mrs. Cristy stood wondering 
long after the light went out. 

There came no more sounds through 
the open window, but there came to her a 
revelation as to certain methods of apply- 
ing the oil of joy to a bereaved heart. 

During the morning hours she caught 
glimpses of a boyish figure at play with 
toys that had been put into a darkened 
chamber but a few days before to invite 
frequent visits with frequent tears. 

Then the same little figure stood at the 
window eating bread and butter, and 
wearing a gingham bib which had been 
relegated to a secret drawer in a bureau, 
by its solitary presence to make fresh 
wounds in a mother’s heart as often as 
the drawer was opened. 

By ten o’clock there came the sound of 
a lullaby, half suppressed, as if frightened 
by its own courage in the face of tender 
memories. 

Mrs. Cristy could wait no longer. She 
rapped at the door and went in, to find 
her neighbor, not sitting in sorrow’s 
shade as she had been sitting, but with 
something of the old love iook in her 
face, with which heaven has endued the 
face of ordinary motherhood the world 
over. A baby head was pillowed upon 
her breast, while a boy stood by a chair 
with a Noah’s Ark in his chubby hands. 

‘It was of no use, dear,’’ said her host- 
ess, as Mrs. Cristy sat down and began 
putting broken legs into the animals for 
the boy, who made the sad house echo 
with a happy laugh. 

‘It was of no use. I was simply drying 
up like the herbs in the garret, losing all 
the aroma of good deeds and usefulness in 
life. Worse than all, I thought I should 
lose my reason. Every one of the darlings 
laid away in a single week! I read the 
promises over and over again, about cast- 
ing your burdens on the Lord, and all the 


rest. I prayed and tried, and tried and 
prayed. I seemed on the verge of some- 
thing dreadful. 


“Then one day Mrs. Hubbard came in, 
and told me that God never would have 
promised the oil of joy for mourning if 
he hadn’t meant to keep his word. She 
said we couldn’t bring back the children 
by our sorrow or sympathy, but we could 
help God to keep his promises. 

“That was a new idea to me. Mrs. Hub- 
bard said she thought the Orphans’ Home 
was the place to find the oil of joy, and we 
wentup. The result is these two children. 

“Yes, they will keep me awake at night, 
and give me plenty of work to do. But 
I’ve made up my mind it’s better to be 
kept awake at night with something alive 
and human and warm, than to lie at mid- 
night sobbing and fretting at my sorrow. 

“Why, last night I was so thankful the 
little thing cried.’’ (Mrs. Collins kissed 
the child on her breast.) “I had just 
waked up with the same old gnawing in 
my heart, and was feeling for my hand- 
kerchief under my pillow, when the baby 
began to cry. I never thought of the 
handkerchief again. And this morning, 
when I had got the work done up, and 
sat down, as I have been doing, in this 
low rocker, to think about the misery of 
being childless, the baby cried again, and 
the little boy (bless his heart) said he was 
hungry, and grief stole away. 

‘“‘There’s nothing like care to make a 
person forget. I feel happier than I 
thought I ever could. I know what the 
oil of joy is now.’’— Household. 
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FILIPINO HATS. 

A hat that will keep out the rain, serve 
as a helmet, and, in case of emergency,an- 
swer for a dish to hold water or food, isa 
convenience not to be despised. Prof. J. 
B. Steere, in the Scientific American, says 








that such a hat is worn by the Philippine 


Indians. It is a black, bowl-shaped affair, 
made of narrow strips of some fine species 
of rattan. It is of several thicknesses, 
and is impervious to rain. 

The hat of the women is even more use- 
ful than the men’s. It is made of palm 
leaf or rattan, and has a brim so wide that 
it serves as an umbrella in case of need. 
Two women may sometimes be seen shel- 
tered under one hat as they cross the 
street in therain. But this broad-brimmed 
hat is not only an umbrella and a head 
covering, it answers well as a basket, and 
in the market the women display their 
fruit or fish upon it, placing it on the 
ground before them. 





SOLDIER MORALITY. 


Josiah W. Leeds, a Quaker prominent 
in good works, lately addressed to Sur- 
geon-General Sternberg a letter referring 
to the large amount of vice among the 
soldiers at Chickamauga and other camps, 
and asking whether things were not likely 
to be still worse in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, as being farther removed 
from the influence of American public 
opinion. Mr. Leeds said, in conclusion: 


Remembering the solicitude manifest in 
thy telegram of last summer to the chief 
surgeon at Jacksonville, in disapproval of 
‘shaving female nurses with troops in the 
field or in camps of instruction,” it would 
be a relief to me (and to many others) to 
know whether there are rules of the ser- 
vice in this matter, stringent and pre- 
sumably operative, which suffice to lay 
the responsibility upon those who either 
violate them, or who condone their viola- 
tion? Has there been any determinate 
effort to correct the alleged evils? 


The following answer was received. It 
is of interest as coming from headquarters 
and showing the official attitude of the 
war department: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 

SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Marcu 10, 1899. 

Josiah W. Leeds, Seal P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

Dear Sir,—The subject you broach in 
your communication of the 8th inst., isa 
large one, and cannot be discussed satis- 
factorily in a letter. [am directed by the 
surgeon-general to say that this subject 
has occupied the attention of the medical 
department for many years back. It has 
frequently been diseussed in the annual 
reports of the surgeon-general. In the 
third part of the medical volume of the 
‘*Medical and Surgical History of the 
Civil War,’’? you may read that to save 
some thirty thousand men camped in the 
vicinity of Memphis, Tenn., a system of 
regulation of prostitution was instituted 
with hospitals and weekly inspections, 
The country was under martial law at the 
time, so that the military authorities 
could do this or adopt any other measures 
that seemed desirable, even although the 
ordinary rights of the citizens were in- 
fringed upon. A similar system was in- 
stituted at Nashville, Tenn. 

Undoubtedly there was a great deal of 
venereal disease at Chickamauga last 
summer, but the prevalence of this dis- 
ease there was as nothing compared with 
its prevalence among the British troops in 
India, the Straits settlements, and China. 
We have no law nor regulation for the 
repression of this disease. Each com- 
manding officer of a camp is supreme in 
his jurisdiction within it, and does the 
best he can, but he cannot well deny 
passes to the men occasionally to visit a 
neighboring city, nor can he oversee the 
conduct of the men when oh pass, nor 
again can he interfere with the civil law 
and take control of a citizen, even though 
the citizen be a woman of ill-fame. 

Reports from Manila show that venereal 
disease comes next to malarial disease as 
a disabling factor, but the remedy for this 
has yet to be discovered. Reports from 
Cuba are of a more satisfactory character. 

Very respectfully, 
Cuas. SMART, 
Deputy Surg. Gen., U. S. Army. 


ter 


PHILIPPINE WAR, CRIME AND FOLLY. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 

The present war upon the Filipinos is 
one of the blackest chapters of crime ever 
written in human blood on the pages of 
history. It is one of the most unjustifiable 
acts of the century. By it this nation 
stands before the world justly charged 
with repudiating the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the right of a people to self- 
government, the Monroe doctrine, and 
every principle that has made it great and 
honored. From being the refuge, it has 
become the oppressor of the oppressed. 
What Spain and Weyler were to Cuba one 
year ago, that the United States and 
President McKinley are to-day to the 
Philippines. Cuba fought for her right 
to self-government; Spain fought to pre- 
vent her from having this right. Spain 
called the struggling patriots “rebels,” 
and “insurgents.”” She shot the inhabi- 
tants, burned and looted their homes and 
towns, destroyed their plantations, pene- 
trated their jungles, and starved the recon- 
centradoes. Cuba possessed no navy, and 
Spain ruled her harbor and coast-line, 
But even Spain had one claim on Cuba 
which the United States cannot plead in 
extenuation of her conduct toward the 
Philippines; she had the right of discovery 
and long-time ownership. 

We overtook the Spanish armada on its 
way to make war on the Atlantic coast, in 
the harbor of Manila. It was our right 





and duty to destroy this fleet, and we did 
it effectually. Our speedy victory was 
largely due to the friendly coéperation of 
Aguinaldo, the patriotic leader of the 
brave Filipinos, who, like Washington and 
the American Revolutionists, were fight- 
ing for self-government. Of the 50,000 
square miles comprised in the territory of 
the Philippines, all had been wrested from 
Spaniards by the Filipinos except 149 
square miles including the harbor and 
city of Manila. The Filipinos recognized 
the United States navy as their deliverer 
from Spanish rule. Old Glory was the 
symbol of liberty and peace. Her grace- 
ful colors, floating in the breeze, called 
forth the wildest enthusiasm from our 
new-found friends. Our flag, our navy, 
our people, were welcomed, honored, and 
loved. The Cuban war was ended, the 
Spanish driven forever from the Western 
hemisphere, the purpose of the Spanish 
American War was accomplished. We 
had proclaimed to the world that we 
fought for humanity, not conquest, and 
we won honor for our flag. 

Then, without the consent of the peo- 
ple or the sanction of Congress, President 
McKinley assumed the role of an imperial 
dictator. He declared war for possession 
of those Asiatic Islands, and began at once 
the ruthless murder and spoliation of 
these innocent and struggling people. 
With the declaration still warm from his 
lips that ‘forcible possession’? would be 
“criminal aggression,”’ he trained our guns 
for forcible possession, and each day we 
are shocked and made ashamed for our 
flag, when we read of the merciless 
slaughter of the Filipinos, and the fitting 
out of more ships and more men to sail 
10,000 miles to deepen this national dis- 
honor. We deceive the public by calling 
the Filipinos ‘rebels’? when they have 
never taken the oath of allegiance to us. 

To the religious bigot, who claims to 
see the hand of God in this cruelty that 
we may Christianize these heathens, ‘I 
would commend the mobs and the mur- 
ders of our own colored citizens in the 
Sonth, and would suggest that Aguinaldo 
is more than justifiable in fighting to keep 
such a civilization (?) from taking root in 
his tropical land. When he counts three 
hundred licensed saloons in the single 
city of Manila, as advance-missionaries to 
Christianize his people, it is no wonder 
that we must shoot our religion into them 
to make them embrace it. It would be 
far more consistent for us to cease our 
present cant about converting the Fil- 
ipinos, and convert some of our heathen 
at home, rather than sail 10,000 miles 
away to do our work. Not God but corpor- 
ate greed is waging this war. There is 
not a redeeming feature of religion or 
patriotism in the whole miserable busi- 
ness. 

It is not sufficient to say that we can 
give them a better government than Spain 
gave them, for they do not want our gov- 
ernment; they want their own govern- 
ment; and by every principle that Ameri- 
cans hold dear, they have a right to de- 
mand it. To grant them less than that is 
“criminal aggression.”’ The poll-parrot 
patriot cries out: ‘What! shall we pull 
down the flag?”’ Yes, a thousand times 
yes! When the stars and stripes are raised 
to protect unjustifiable murder and rapine, 
haul them down. When the flag repre- 
sents tyranny instead of freedom, pull it 
down. Every day Old Glory floats over 
Philippine territory she is more deeply 
dyed with the blood of the innocent and 
crimsoned with shame and_ dishonor. 
Better far than that another Filipino 
patriot should lose his life at our hands, 
let our flags be gathered off our masts 
and tucked away among the life-preserv- 
ers, and let the American fleet, laden 
with the sons of American homes, sail 
away under cover of night. It is braver 
to acknowledge error than to continue 
wrong. 

We have no more right to make war 
upon and take the Philippines, because we 
overtook the Spanish fleet in their waters, 
than we should have to make war upon 
France or England had we overtaken the 
Spanish navy in any of their harbors. 
Our ability to do the one and inability to 
do the other has nothing whatever to do 
with the principle involved. 

The present folly is small when com- 
pared with the future penalty which our 
nation will pay for this assault upon 
human rights. One race and blood can- 
not successfully rule another race and 
blood; one or the other must succumb. 
We have made a sad failure in the gov- 
ernment of the Indian, and we are doing 
worse by the negro. To satisfy our grasp- 
ing cupidity we lassoed the African in his 
jungle and made him our slave. He is 
with us to-day a citizen and voter, ten 
million strong. “What to do with the 
negro?”’ is our rapidly increasing problem. 
Unlike the Indian, he will not die, but 
increase, at a greater ratio than his white 
neighbors. Greed is now sending our 
ships and our men 15,000 miles to fight 
and die under tropic skies, that we may 
lasso ten million Malays, a race strange to 
us in every fibre of its being. We cannot 








govern them, for they are not of us; many 
of them worship Mahomet and the cres- 
cent as we worship Christ and the dollar, 
When we get them, what shall we do with 
them? They hate us with the bitterest 
intensity, as we deserve to be hated by 
them. It will cost millions of treasure 
to hold them under military control, and 
that is the only way we can hold them, 
On the back of every American taxpayer 
will be a Malay subject. We cannot hold 
them as slaves; they must become citizens; 
their colonies must became States. Sooner 
or later these millions of Malays will be- 
come voters. With ten million negroes 
and ten million Malays, both increasing 
faster than the white race, soon to be. 
come a part of the body politic, the seri- 
ous-minded should consider what our 
unrighteous triumph in the Asiatic seas 
will mean in the near future to the 
“superior’’ people of this country. No 
wonder the honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts declared that as the result of our 
policy the death of the Republic may date 
from the administration of William Mc- 
Kinley, unless we check his ruinous policy 
of criminal aggression. 

If we take possession of these islands 
we shall find ourselves thrown into the 
unrest of Old World politics, which will 
keep in constant turmoil the financial and 
political interests of the United States. 
From any and every point of view there is 
disgrace and disaster in the policy of the 
administration with the Philippines. The 
forum, press, and pulpit should compel 
the President to call the army and navy 
home on the day the peace treaty is rati- 
fied. Muster out the army; stop the war 
tax. Prate no more about ‘‘duty and 
destiny’’ to a people who refuse to receive 
our religion and rule until they are vac- 
cinated with our bullets. Let us return 
to the arts of peace, seeking a way out of 
some of the difficult problems that con- 


front us at home, 
HELEN M. GouGAR. 


La Fayette, Ind., April 3, 1899. 
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A PHILIPPINE UNITED STATES. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

An unfortunate feature of our struggle 
in the Philippines is that no definite pol- 
icy has been formulated and offered to 
the Filipinos for acceptance. This was 
possibly unavoidable, owing to our uncer- 
tainty as to the existing conditions, and 
the suddenness with which Aguinaldo and 
his comrades precipitated war upon us, 

But it is to be hoped that a definite, if 
tentative, plan may now be made to satis- 
fy the wisest of the Filipinos and secure 
their coéperation. Without such a plan, 
it must continue to seem to the Filipinos 
that we are waging a war of subjugation, 
and their resistance will, to a considerable 
extent, enlist the sympathies of our own 
people. It is grievous that not only brave 
American lives should be sacrificed, but 
also those of the Filipinos who should 
have been our helpers; especially that 
thousands of homes should be destroyed, 
leaving widows and orphans to perish. 

Even if complete victory were assured, 
we could not carry on a satisfactory ad- 
ministration without native help. Witha 
wise plan we possibly might secure the 


** Courage and Strength 
in Times of Danger.’” 


Read the warning between 
the lines. What is that warn- 
ing? It is of the danger from 
the accumulation of badness 
in the blood, caused by the 
usual heavy living of the 
Winter months. Spring is 
the clearing, cleansing time 
of the year; the forerunner of 
the brightness and beauty of 


’ 
glorious summer. 

Follow the principle that Nature lays 
down. Start in at once and purify your 
blood with that great specific, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It never disappoints. 

Crip—“ Sixteen weeks of grip made me 
weak, but after all else failed Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla cured me. Later I overworked, 
and dyspepsia and canker in mouth and 
stomach bothered me. I took the Sarsapa- 
rilla again and it completely restored me.” 
Mrs. Evizapetu Foman, Exeter, N. H. 

Rheumatism — “ Myself and a friend 
both suffered from severe attacks of rheu- 
matism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured both. 
We would not be without it.” Wm. H 
LesTER, 65 Leonard St., Fall River, Mass. 

Head and Back — “ For one year pains 
in my back and head prevented my house- 
hold duties. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
am a well woman. It also cured the grip 
in our family.” Mrs. MATTIE HENDERSON, 
Cor. First and Franklin Ave.,Columbus,Ind. 


Hoods Sarsap 


Never Disappoints 























Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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coéperation of the northern tribes of Lu- 
zon, who are not fully in accord with 
Aguinaldo, To cut the ground from be- 
neath his feet by a wise policy would be 
jmmeasurably better than to capture him. 
We have been warned against over-haste, 
but surely over-delay is fully as regret- 
table. 

Why not plan for a Philippine United 
States under American protection? Why 
should not each considerable island be 
regarded as a separate State, with its own 
native administration, sending two or 
more representatives to a central govern- 
ment, presided over by the United States; 
this central government sending, yearly, 
one or more delegates to Washington to 
report upon the condition of the islands 
and represent their interests? 

Can we not stop fighting for a while, ex- 
cept in self-defence, and try to effect a 
peaceable solution of this difficult and 
grievous situation? 8. E. B. 

1706 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 
APRIL, 1899. 

The monthly meeting of the State Board 
of Directors was held at 3 Park Street, 
April 7. 

MRS. ELLIE A, HILT. 

The sad news was announced that Mrs. 
Ellie A. Hilt, so long the faithful and be- 
loved secretary of the Association, had 
passed away-the afternoon before. 

Mrs. Hilt laid down her life for her 
country as truly as any soldier who fell in 
battle. She was the organizer and main- 
spring of the Natick Volunteer Aid Soci- 
ety, and the fatigue of her arduous labor 
in it developed the seeds of a fatal disease. 
She bore her painful illness with the 
quiet courage characteristic of her whole 
life. She said to her mother: ‘‘I have no 
more fear of death than I should have in 
going over to your house in the dark;” 
and she added: “you know I was never 
afraid of the dark.’’ When her husband, 
who idolized her, asked if she were per- 
fectly sure of being happy in the next 
world, she answered: ‘That will depend 
on you, Charley’’—meaning that it would 
depend on whether he was able to subdue 
his grief and to be happy here. 

Mrs. Anders and Mr. Blackwell were ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up memorial 
resolutions, and to send to the funeral a 
floral tribute from the Association. 

LOCAL BAZAR COMMITTEES. 

The Leagues that have appointed their 
local committees on work for the Suffrage 
Bazar next December are requested to 
send the names of the committee, and the 
address of its chairman or secretary, to 
Miss H. E. Turner, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
as soon as possible. It is hoped that all 
the local committees will be appointed be- 
fore the May meeting of the State Board 
of Directors. 


FARE TO GRAND RAPIDS, 

The fare from Boston to Grand Rapids, 
where the National Suffrage Convention 
is to be held April 27—May 4, will be 
$19.75 going, and one-third of that return- 
ing. The hospitable Grand Rapids women 
will entertain all the delegates free. 

DELEGATES TO GRAND RAPIDS. 

Delegates to the National Convention 
were elected as follows: Henry B. Black- 
well, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Currier, Mrs. Carrie Anders, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Mrs, Mary Schiles- 
inger, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, Mrs. 
Maude Wood Park, Mrs. Helen Adelaide 
Shaw, Mrs. Pamelia B. Shaw, Mrs. S. F. 
Hapgood, Warren A. Rodman, Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith, Rev. A. J. Cardall, Mrs. 
Mary Clarke Smitb, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. 

Of these, Mr. Blackwell is the only one 
who has fully decided to go to Grand 
Rapids. Massachusetts is entitled to six- 
teen delegates, and though it is not likely 
that a full delegation can attend a conven- 
tion so far away, yet it would be mortify- 
ing to send only one or two, Any Massa- 
chusetts suffragist who would like to go 
should send in his or her name, and be 
made a delegate to fill one of the vacancies 
that will be only too numerous. 

MAY MEETING AND FESTIVAL. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
W.S. A., and the May Festival, in which 
the New England and Massachusetts 
Associations unite, will be held May 31. 
The following committtee on the Festival 
was appointed: Mrs. Livermore, Mr. 
Blackwell, Mrs. Boland, Mrs. Anders, Mr. 
W. L. Garrison, Mrs. Hapgood. 

BAZAR NOTES. 

Nearly all the Leagues have voted to 
work for the Suffrage Bazar. Experience 
in former Bazars has shown that useful 
articles sell more readily than ornamental, 
and those of moderate price more easily 
than those which are expensive. It is 
easier to sell four articles that cost 25 
cents apiece than one that costs $1.00. 
There is absolutely no limit to the quan- 
tity that can be sold of sheets and pillow 
cases, handkerchiefs, barrels of potatoes 
or of apples, and good groceries of every 
kind, But every sort of article will be 
gratefully received. Solicit from as many 
of your friends as possible, and do not be 
afraid to ask non-suffragists. Let every 
woman who puts up jellies and preserves 
set aside a few jars for the Bazar, and ask 
her neighbors to do the same. 


KNITTED GOODS. 

A friend of Miss Mary Willey’s, an ac- 
complished knitter, has promised to fill 
for the Bazar all orders for mittens, stock- 
ings, children’s toy reins, worsted shoes, 
or anything of wool or cotton that can be 
made with knitting-needles. Send in your 
orders in advance, and speak to your 
friends about it. 


LEAGUE REPORTS. 
NxEwrToNn reports that its patriotic meet- 





ings have drawn crowds. Ninety or a 
hundred persons attended the last, held at 
Mrs. Carter’s. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford 
spoke against imperialism. Hon. Gorham 
D. Gilman replied briefly, and Mr. Black- 
well added a few remarks. There were 
music and refreshments, and the meeting 
was a great success, 

Natick has had three interesting papers 
on Cuba, Porto Rico, and tue Philippines, 
by members of the League. 

SoMERVILLE has had two meetings, one 
addressed by Mr. Blackwell, the other by 
Rev: Wm. H. Pierson on ‘*Phillips Brooks, 
the Man and the Preacher.”’ 

RoxBury has had a very interesting ad- 
dress by Mrs. Martha Atkins, on “Present 
Conditions in the Full Suffrage States,” 
followed by a discussion in which all took 
part, bringing in Mormonism, etc. The 
attendance was large for a stormy day. 
At the next meeting, in the vestry of the 
Advent Christian Church, on Warren Ave- 
nue, near Moreland Street, April 15, at 3 
P. M., Hon. Gorham D. Gilman will speak 
on ‘*Hawaii.”’ 

WINCHESTER, at its last meeting, dis- 
cussed kindergarten work in the public 
schools, and was much interested in the 
report of Rev. Ada C. Bowles’s address at 
the Fortnightly, on ‘Women as Inven- 
tors.”’” At the next meeting Miss Eva 
Channing will speak on her travels in 
Greece. 

East Boston had an address by Mrs. 
Boland, and was delighted. Is planning 
for a series of meetings in different church 
vestries. 

ALLsToNn had an interesting though 
small meeting, with address by Mr. Black- 
well, and delightful readings by Sam Wal- 
ter Foss,from his own poems. The League 
has elected Miss Matchett local superin- 
tendent of parlor meeting work. 


BELMONT has had its last meeting for 
the season, and is now interested in the 
meeting to be held in the town hall of 
Arlington next Tuesday evening, with 
Col. Higginson, W. L. Garrison, Mrs. Lu- 
cia Ames Mead, and Miss Blackwell as 
speakers. 

WALTHAM is having a series of letters 
by Miss Blackwell in the chief local paper, 
one every Saturday, in reply to Mrs, 
George's address before the Current 
Events Class of the Woman's Club. 

WoRCESTER reports considerable ex- 
citement stirred up by the addresses of 
Mrs. Prof. Sedgwick and Mrs. George be- 
fore the Woman’s Club; much newspaper 
comment, and an increase of interest in 
the subject. 


PITTSFIELD has paid part of its debt to 
the State Association (which advanced 
the money for Mrs. Fessenden’s fee and 
expenses at the County Convention), and 
is about to give an entertainment to raise 
money. 


BROOKLINE’'S president and chairman 
of the executive committee published 
an appeal in behalf of the re-election of 
Mrs, Crane to the school board, which 
materially increased her vote. Her‘ de- 
feat by a narrow majority, has been an ob- 
ject-lesson to many Brookline women on 
the need of equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Pamelia B. Shaw has had a parlor 
meeting, addressed by Miss Mary Ware 
Allen on ‘‘How Women Vote.’ At the 
debate held in the parlors of Mrs. Baker, 
of Longwood, Rev. Chas. F. Dole and 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park spoke in the affir- 
mative, Rev. Thomas Van Ness in the 
negative. The effect was excellent. 

ATTLEBORO has taken up the subject 
of tree-planting, and will try to beautify 
some unlovely school yards. A very in- 
teresting meeting was devoted to this 
subject. 

CAMBRIDGE. — The Political Equality 
Club (not auxiliary) has held four meet- 
ings—at Prof. Wambaugh’s, with ad- 
dresses by Col. Higginson and Mr. Par- 
menter on manual training for girls; at 
Miss Allen’s, with an address by H. De R. 
Walker on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in the Aus- 
tralian Colonies;’ at Mrs. E. F, Adams’s, 
with an address by Hon. Geo. A. 0. Ernst 
on “The Legal Status of Women;” at Mrs. 
O. F, Kendall's, with an address by Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, on ‘*The Progress of 
Women in the 19th Century.” 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. 
Blackwell for going to Washington at his 
own expense, in the great blizzard, to see 
what could be done to keep the word 
‘‘male’’ out of the new constitution for 
Hawaii; and to Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
son for presenting the Suffrage Head- 
quarters with a telephone, and also for 
putting one into the house of the editors 
of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 

MAY DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The next monthly meeting of the State 
Board of Directors will be held May 12, 
on the second Friday io the month instead 
of on the first Friday, in order that the 
delegates to Grand Rapids may give their 
report of the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, April 8, 1899. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 


AMENDMENT JUBILEE BAZARS, 

The Oregon State Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and Oregon Congress of Women 
have united in issuing the following pro- 
spectus for a series of County Equal Suf- 
frage Bazars, in aid of the Amendment: 


PORTLAND, APRIL 5, 1899. 

Dear Friend: The Legislative Assembly 
of 1899 having, by a practically unanimous 
vote, submitted an Equal Suffrage amend- 
ment for ratification by the voters of Ore- 
gon at the State election of 1900, it now 
becomes our imperative duty to prepare 
for a vigorous campaign, to be prosecuted 
in a pleasing and popular manner among 
our friends, the voters, of all political par- 
ties. 

The undersigned, the executive commit- 
tee of the Oregon State Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation and Oregon Congress of Women, 
realizing the great importance of the work 
before us, have decided to organize a sys- 
tem of County Amendment Jubilee Ba- 
zars, to raisea fund to meet the expense 
of properly placing before the voters of 
the State our many cogent reasons for de- 
siring them to extend to their wives and 
mothers the duties and privileges of the 
elective franchise. 

To this end we have appointed and 
hereby authorize you to call a meeting at 
your earliest possible opportunity, in the 
County of , for the purpose of elect- 
ing a president, secretary, and treasurer, 
to act in conjunction with the State Exec- 
utive Committee, with power to appoint 
your own sub-committees in every pre- 
cinct in your county or district, to raise 
the sum of $——, which we have adjudged 
as your quota of a fuod of not less than 
five thousand dollars ($5,000), which, at a 
moderate estimate, will be needed to pros- 
ecute the work, irrespective of any de- 
mands of our State president and State 
vice-president-at-larze, who, as our State 
Organizing Campaign Committee, will 
provide in their own way for their own 
expenses, 

The fund to be raised by the Amend- 
ment Jubilee Bazar System is to be used 
by the State Executive Committee, with 
your coéperation, in meeting the demands 
for printing, stationery, postage, hall 
rents, music, speakers, transportation, and 
such other expenses as may, from time to 
time,occur to you and to us, for the prose- 
cation of our work. 

We sincerely hope you will see the ne- 
cessity of organizing immediately for 
holding an Amendment Jubilee Bazar in 
your county, under your auspices, simul- 
taneously with all the other counties of 
the State, in the week beginning Novem- 
ber 4, 1899. 

To make our Amendment Jubilee Bazar 
System a success, popularly and financial- 
ly, and thus prove to the voters our patri- 
otic desire for the adoption of our Equal 
Suffrage Amendment, we urge each friend 
whom your Amendment Bazar Committee 
may appoint for such purpose, to make 
an immediate canvass of her ward, dis- 
trict, or precinct, and solicit donations of 
such articles of art, utility, and beauty as 
will make an attractive display at the 
Bazar tables. 

Let every woman of each district be in- 
vited to make, or otherwise provide, arti- 
cles for a kitchen table, tea and cake ta- 
ble, doll table, confection table, art and 
fancy work table, coffee and sandwich ta- 
ble, millinery and notion table, linen table, 
apron and sunbonnet table, literary table, 
curio table, ballot box, and bargain coun- 
ter. 

Solicit from your personal friends in 
other States and your local merchants, 
mechanics, artisans, grocers, farmers, can- 
ners,—all classes of productive and com- 
mercial industry,— such articles as they 
will gladly donate, upon application, for 
your Jubilee Bazar. 

After your Bazar has been held, send 
the entire net proceeds to our State treas- 
urer, less 25 per cent. to be retained by 
the local religious, philanthropic, or char- 
itable society of your town or county, for 
which your ballot box has received the 
most votes at, say a nickel each. 

Be careful to avoid all expressions of 
ridicule or sarcastic witticisms to or about 
voters. Do not banter or threaten. Take 
it for granted that they will vote for the 
Amendment. Assure them that equal 
suffragists are not seeking to rule over 
men, but to become their co-workers, as 
they are now their friends. By avoiding all 
pert and nagging utterances we shall dis- 
arm their opposition, while by our gra- 
cious womanliness we inspire their chiv- 
alry and secure their affirmative votes. 
Men cannot be cajoled, threatened, co- 
erced, or driven into anything, and we are 
glad that they cannot. 

Let us all prepare to hold, in Portland, 
in November, 1900, a great National Fes- 
tival to celebrate, on the eve of the twen- 
tieth century, Oregon’s year of Jubilee, in 
which we will invite every son and daugh- 
ter of liberty to become a glad and patri- 
otic participant. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY, 
ApA CornNisH HERTSCHE, 
FRANCES E. GOTSHALL, 
Mrs. W. H. GAmMEs, 

Mrs. H. W. Cor, 

ANNICE F, JEFFREYS. 
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IOWA. 

At Carroll a tax levy for a free library 
carried by a large majority in the recent 
election. Many women voted for the 
proposition. At Macedonia, women voted 
for and carried a proposition for a city hall 
and jail. 

The able organ of the Iowa Equal Suf- 
frage Association, the Woman's Standard, 
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BREAKFAST COCOA 


“ Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


Established | 780. 


TRAODE-MARK. 
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Waterloo by Mrs. Sarah W. Whitney. 


(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 





Springfield Republican 


An Independent Newspaper. 





The Republican publishes the news and the 
truth about it every morning of the year. 

It is a comprehensive, attractive and stirring 
daily record of all the events, wherever they 
occur, and all the new ideas, wherever found, 
which concern and interest the great con- 
stituency whom it serves. This record is pre- 
vared with enterprise, intelligence and taste. 
rhe true interests of its readers form the para- 
mount rule in the making of The Republican. 
It is wholly independent of other obligations. 

The Republican is firmly rooted in its faith in 
the American ideas of government and society, 
and strenuously opposed to their harmful mod- 
ification through dangerous foreign connec- 
tions. It has unbounded confidence in the 
advancement of the American ideas. It be- 
lieves that America should conquer the world 
by peaceful means, that the trade and the up- 
lifting, enlightening influence of the United 
States should extend everywhere. And this 
end, it believes, can be achieved through wise 
national policies and the activities of a free, 
unburdened, industrious and happy people. 

The Republican issues three editions, Daily, 
Sunday, and Weekly. In addition to its ad- 
mirable presentation of general news The Daily 
reports the local news of Western Massachu- 
setts, Northern Connecticut, Southeastern Ver- 
mont and Southwestern New Hampshire with 
the utmost thoroughness and care. Its edito- 
rial page is strong and able, its literary and 
miscellaneous features are rich, varied, and 
interesting. The Sunday Republican is in 
effect a weekly magazine of excellent litera- 
ture, as well as a superior newspaper. The 
Weekly Republican gives the cream of the 
seven daily issues in all departments, carefully 
edited and arranged, and is a valuable news, 
poiltical, and family journal combined. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a 
month, 5 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, 82a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a 
copy. 

WEEKLY, S1 a year. 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents 
a month, 3 cents a copy. 

Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free 
on application. The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free for one month to any one 
who wishes to try it. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
i a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martlla Andrews, Editor 





A Pleasant Summer Home 
Y for the summer from May 1 or 
To Let June 1, as wanted, to Oct. 1, a 


leasant home, 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
fhirteen rooms and bath-room, “ll modestly fur- 
nished,—not too good forchildren, Green grass 
all around the house, a few trees, a beautiful 
view, excellent neighbors, fine breeze off the 
water; in short, a union of city and country, con- 
venient for a family wanting to escape the city, 
who cannot go too faraway, or for country people 
who would like a breath of salt water air and still 
to have the advantages of the city. Terms rea- 
sonable. Apply in person or by letter to B.C. B. 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mags. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
= 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
fos and ees, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kis- 

all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W.S.A ,3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLAcKWwELu, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mase. 














Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


——_e 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and a2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session, Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-hal months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments, 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA MarR 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOOSAO 
ITCHBURG RAILROAD ToNngL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M, 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, ¢10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waitham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CIREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 








These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I, L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G, P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited te 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBUNETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(See also Seventh Page.) 





MISSISSIPPI. 
Fiora, Miss., APRIL 8, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The third annual convention of the 
Mississippi Woman Suffrage Association 
closed April 6, in Clarksdale. It was in 
session two days. The leading people of 
the town were in full sympathy with the 
cause of equal rights, and everything was 
done to add to the happiness of the dele- 
gates. Our speakers were Mrs. Caroline 
E. Merrick, of New Orleans, so well known 
throughout the South as a leader of ad- 
vanced movements, and Mr. Kennon 
Jayne, of Jackson, Miss., a cultivated, 
elegant gentleman of the highest, best 
type. The first evening the programme 
consisted of music, prayer, a cordial ad- 
dress of welcome from the mayor of 
Clarksdale, a young man and an enthusi- 
astic suffragist, and a charming welcome 
from Mrs. Blanche Cutrer, on behalf of the 
local club. These were responded to by 
Mrs. Merrick, in her happiest style, after 
which an interesting paper was read on 
“The Bible and Woman,” by Mrs. Fannie 
S. Clark, of Shannon, Miss., president of 
the First Congressional District, of the 
State Suffrage Association. Mr. Jayne’s 
address followed, the subject of which 
was ‘*The Progress of Liberty as it Affects 
the Gentler Sex.”’ 

The second evening there was an able 
paper by Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, on 
“Divine Motherhood,”’ and an address by 
Mrs. Merrick, on ‘‘The Taxpaying Women 
of Louisiana, and Other Leading Issues in 
the Suffrage Movement.”’ 

The evening meetings were held in the 
Methodist Church of Clarksdale, which 
had been offered by the pastor, Rev. J. T. 
Murrah, who codperated heartily with us. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the woman suffrage cause in Mississippi 
that a church has been opened to the ad- 
vocates of woman's’ enfranchisement. 
When Mrs. Zerelda Wallace was in the 
State, several years ago, she spoke in 
churches on several occasions on ‘'The 
Ballot for Women,” but the pastors were 
not previously aware that she would do 
so. Rev. Mr. Murrah deserves to go down 
in history for his bravery and generosity. 
He is a brother of Rev. Dr. Murrah, who 
is president of Millsaps College, in Jack- 
son, Miss. 

The State Convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Association opened Wednesday 
morning, April 5, in the elegant rooms of 
the Micawber Club in Clarksdale. Busi- 
ness was dispatched expeditiously and 
satisfactorily, distinguished visitors were 
introduced, a paper on ‘Woman’ was 
read, written by Mrs. Ellen E. Hebron, 
one of Mississippi’s sweetest poets. Let- 
ters of greeting and sympathy were read 
from prominent people in different sec- 
tions of the State, among them Mrs. S. A. 
Dean, wife of the president of the Normal 
College at Inka, Mrs. J. W. Johnson, 
whose husband is a professor in the State 
University, Mrs. Mary B. Curlee, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and Col. W. A. Montgomery, 
one of the candidates for governor. 

In the afternoon a delightful reception 
was given Mrs. Judge Merrick at the 
home of Mrs. Blanche Cutrer. Thursday 
morning and afternoon business sessions 
were again held in the Micawber Club 
Rooms. My annual address was read as 
president of the State Association. In it 
I urged that an effort be made to secure 
from the coming Legislature a law grant- 
ing to the taxpaying women of Mississippi 
the right to vote on ‘‘all questions sub- 
mitted to the taypayers;’’ that women be 
allowed to vote on all school questions, 
and occupy the positions of county and 
State superintendents of education; and 
that women be appointed on the Board of 
Trustees of all institutions of learning. 
Along with this I urged that the law be so 
amended ‘that women shall be appointed 
upon the boards of control, and that 
women physicians be given the entire care 
of women in the charitable and reforma- 
tory institutions in the State;’ especially 
that women physicians should be placed 
“in the women’s wards of the lunatic 
asylums.”’ 

It was urged that a representative be 
sent to the Legislature next winter to 
work for the passage of these bills, that a 
strong national speaker be employed to 
address the Legislature in their favor, 
and that in the meantime an organizer be 
secured and sent out over the State to 
form suffrage clubs in every Congres- 
sional District. I had been State president 
of the Mississippi Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation only two months, and became so 
then by virtue of my former office of vice- 
president-at-large. 

In January the president, Mrs. Robert 
Somerville, had felt compelled to resign 
on account of failing health, and is now 
in a sanitarium in Asheville, N. C. It had 
been her desire to have a voter from each 
district in the State requested to write to 
his representative in Congress, urging 
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him to stand by the 16th Amendment 
to the National Constitution; the en- 
franchisement of the women of Hawaii on 
the same basis as the men of that coun- 
try; and to work for the non-admission of 
B. H. Roberts, the polygamous congress- 
man-elect from Utah. These plans were 
faithfully carried out. In my two months’ 
experience as president of a State Associa- 
tion, it has been clearly shown me that in 
order to do justice to the position, con- 
stant attention should be given to the 
duties it involves, and that it is absolutely 
necessary to reside in the State the larger 
number of months in each year, neither of 
which I am able to do, as my platform 
work consumes my time, and forces a 
continuous absence of several months— 
usually of nine out of each year. So I 
positively refused to stand for réelection 
to any State office, but shall do my best 
to forward the suffrage cause from the 
rostrum. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Hala Hammond 
Butt; vice-president-at-large, Mrs. Fannie 
Clark; honorary vice-presidents, Mr, Ken- 
non Jayne, Dr. Martin, Mrs. G. W. Cox; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Pauline 
Alston Clark; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Roby; treasurer, Mrs, Mabel Pugh. 

The officers are full of enthusiasm and 
propose to institute, as soon as practi- 
cable, a campaign of organization in 
Mississippi. In the resolutions adopted it 
was declared that full enfranchisement of 
women would be asked from the next 
Legislature, as well as the appointment of 
women on boards of control of charitable 
and reformatory institutions, and other 
similar measures. 

A strong paper was read from Mrs. 
Quincy Ewing, wife of the Episcopal min- 
ister of Greenville; another from Miss 
Charlie Helen Garner, of Columbus, and 
letters from Susan B. Anthony, Laura 
Clay, and Belle Bennett, of Kentucky. A 
committee of three, consisting of Mrs. 
Fannie Clark, Mrs. Lily Thompson, and 
Mrs. Ewing, was appointed to draft the 
resolutions for the next State Convention. 
The report of the Credentials Committee 
showed sixteen members of the conven- 
tion. This was considered quite good 
under the adverse circumstances under 
which we labored; the remoteness of 
Clarksdale, the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of reaching it, the recent resigna- 
tion of the former State president, the 
limited time in which to arrange for the 
convention, and the rainy weather. Hon. 
Robt. Campbell, of Greenville, Miss., a 
prominent lawyer, one of the three who 
revised the State Code a few years ago, 
has prepared ‘‘The Legal Status of Wom- 
en in Mississippi.” The compilation is 
now published in a leaflet. It can be 
secured from Mrs. H. H. Butt, of Clarks- 
dale, Miss., for ten cents each, The pro- 
ceeds will go into the State work. Mr. 
Campbell’s labors were given gratis to the 
Suffrage Association. 

The report of our progressive Press 
Superintendent showed that twenty-two 
papers in Mississippi have given space in 
their columns during the past year for 
suffrage items. 

All who attended the convention pro- 
nounced it a decided success, and declared 
that they were perfectly satisfied with the 





result. What more could have been de- 
sired? BELLE KEARNEY. 
-_->o- 
LOUISIANA. 


The Woman’s Drainage and Sewerage 
League met, on April 5, in the banquet 
hall of the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 
Miss Kate Gordon presided, and the sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, read a long 
list of new members. The League had 
collected the signatures of 343 women tax- 
payers since the last meeting. Dr. Beverley 
Warner urged the women to continue their 
good work and not be discouraged by the 
apparent indifference that exists. 

Miss Gordon reported that the efforts to 
awaken an interest among the Creole ele- 
ment residing in the Second and Third dis- 
tricts were meeting with encouraging suc- 
cess. Between Esplanade and Elysian 
Fields Streets there are 1,215 women who 
are small property owners. ‘This territory 
is now being covered by persons who are 
explaining to these women the benefits of 
sewerage. Missionary work is badly 
needed in the Second Ward, and Mrs, E. 
O’Brien, Mrs. Augustus Craft, Miss Fan- 
nie Gordon, Miss Kate Gordon, and Mrs. 
W. D. West voluntered for this work. 





Mayor Flower says that the other day, in 
a street car, a young man asked him: ‘‘Mr. 
Mayor, how are the tax petitions coming 
along?’ He replied that they were com- 
ing in slowly but surely. ‘‘Well,” said 
the young man, “I havea list in my pocket 
with some twenty names on it, and my 
wife also has one, and she has more names 
than I have.” The mayor infers from 
this that many others have petitions in 
hand, and are holding them to get a few 
more names. He believes enough signa- 
tures are already obtained to warrant the 
special election. 





ILLINOIS. 

In gathering suffrage petitions for the 
suffrage bills in the Illinois Legislature, 
the four women who did the best work 
were so incapacitated that most people in 
their condition would have been excused 
from outside work. One was a Chicago 
woman, confined to her home for months 
by illness; another a slender woman from 
Harvey, whose family had been ill all 
winter; another a sain’ of eighty-seven 
years, living in Du Quoin, and the fourth, 
the State treasurer, whose paralyzed hus- 
band needs such constant attention that 
she can only leave him for an hour or two 
atatime. Where there isa will there isa 
way. 


KANSAS. 


At the municipal elections just held in 
Kansas, a number of women were chosen 
to responsible positions. In _ Beattie, 
where there had been much dissatisfaction 
over the way city affairs had been con- 
ducted, the women put up a ticket com- 
posed wholly of women, with the excep- 
tion of one man for the council. The 
despatches say: “The women drove their 
carriages all day through a blinding snow- 
storm, bringing voters to the polls, with 
the result that they had fifty to ninety 
majority. The mayor-elect says she will 
appoint a man to be city marshal.” 

The successful ticket was as follows: 
Mayor, Mrs. Charles Totten; council, Mrs. 
Schlight, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Kuhn, Mrs. 
Watkins and Mr. Smith; clerk, Miss 
O'Neill. 

Miss Elliot, a daughter of Captain D. S. 
Elliot, of the 20th Kansas regiment, who 
was killed at Manila, was elected city clerk 
of Coffeeville, without opposition, her 
name being on both tickets. 

At Mound City, Miss Margaret Marsh 
was elected city clerk by the Republicans. 

We hope to receive a full account of the 
Kansas elections soon, from Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns. ’ 











SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association announces to the Leagues 
and Clubs of Massachusetts interested in 
educational work that a number of pam- 
phlets are obtainable for free distribution. 
They include: 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of 
Massachusetts, by Geo. Pellew. 

The Opportunity and Obligation of 
Women in School Suffrage, by A. D. Mayo. 

Brief History of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association, by Eva Chan- 
ning and others. 

Those desiring to take advantage of 
this offer will please write, stating amount 
of literature desired, and whether it shall 
be sent by express or will be called for at 
Office WomAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Address all communications to 
Miss A. M. Whiting, 11 Washington Street, 
Newton, Mass. 





BARONESS HIRSCH. 


The death in Paris of Baroness Hirsch 
removes one of the great benefactors of 
humanity. In her own way she was as 
remarkable a person as her husband. 
Worth many millions in her own right, 
she gave freely of her wealth, as well as 
of that left by him. She was a daughter 
of the late Senator Bischofheim of Brus- 
sels, head of the great banking house of 
Bischofheim & Goldschmid, that financed 
the Erie Railway reorganization in 1871. 
The baroness as a girl was her father’s 
secretary, and developed the method and 
accuracy that characterized her whole 
after life. At twenty-two she married 
Baron Hirsch, and was of great help to 
him in all his financial undertakings, as 
well as in his philanthropic plans. She 
was highly educated, writing and speak- 
ing German, English, French, and several 


glove of good finish, and good wearing 





other languages. The Hirsch establish- 
ment in Paris was managed with great 
care, the baroness personally seeing to 
every detail. Always ready to dispense 
charity, she guarded rigidly against waste. 

After her husband’s death her duties 
increased enormously. He left an estate 
of $25,000,000, much of which was be- 
queathed to charity. Millions have been 
spent in colonizing large bodies of Russian 
refugees in the United States and the 
Argentine Republic. In 1896 the baroness 
promulgated a plan for benevolent work 
in the United States. Oscar Straus, of 
New York, was consulted by her as to 
methods, but he declared that she had 
definite plans regarding what she meant 
todo. Finding that the Hirsch School in 
New York was in a rented building, she 
gave $150,000 to rear a house of its own. 
She especially wished to help working 
girls of that city. A home for working 
girls was the result, she giving $200,000 
for ground and buildings, and an annual 
income of $12,000. Having organized 
several similar homes in Belgium, she was 
familiar with the work. The condition of 
the Russian Jews in New York City espe- 
cially appealed to her. She investigated 
the situation thoroughly, and then in- 
formed the trustees of the Baron Hirsch 
Fund that she had placed at their disposal 
$1,000,000 for the permanent relief of these 
people. In all, a careful estimate shows 
that she spent $1,500,000 in New York 
City in charitable work since her hus- 
band’s death, three years ago, besides the 
annual income of the fund of $2,400,000 
created by the baron. She leaves several 
million pounds sterling, chiefly be- 
queathed to charities. 


TO CONSUMERS’ LEAGUES. 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the Board of Directors of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A., at its last meeting: 


Whereas a Consumers’ League has been 
organized in Boston and elsewhere, to secure 
+ arcana for women employed in stores ; 
an 

Whereas the Denver Woman’s Club lately 
decided to form such a League, and appoint- 
el a committee to inquire into the condition 
of women in Denver stores, as to hours, 
seats, fines, holidays, sanitary arrangements, 
equal pay for equal work, etc.; and 

Whereas the committee reported that Den- 
ver storekeepers were already giving the 
women in their employ all the advantages 
the Consumers’ League sought to obtain for 
them, so that the plan of forming a Consum- 
ers’ League was given up; therefore, 

Resolved, That we call the attention of 
Consumers’ Leagues throughout the coun- 
try to the fact that the condition of wage- 
earning women is better where they have a 
vote than where they are disfranchised. We 
agree with Gov. Roosevelt, who said that if 
the ballot would improve the condition of 
working women even a little, he was willing 
to see it tried. 





-_o- 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 





The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Proprietors of the Woman’s JourRNAL 
will be held at their office, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston, on Monday, April 17, 1899, at 11 
A. M. The stockholders are respectfully 
invited to attend. By order of the direc- 
tors, Jut1A Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 








THE DRAMA. 


CAsTLE SQuaRE.— The attraction for 
next week is the amusing comedy, ‘‘The 
Senator,’’ written ten years ago. Mr. 
Crane’s success and the merits of the play 
will be pleasantly recalled, and its selec- 
tion by the management will afford much 
pleasure. The plot deals with the efforis 
of the Senator to secure the passage of a 
bill by Congress to make good a just 
claim for services rendered the country. 
The story told introduces many amusing 
incidents of life in social and political 
circles in Washington, together with 
laughable situations. The cast arranged 
is: Senator Hannibal Rivers, J. L. Seeley; 
Count Ernest Von Strahl, William Hum- 
phrey; Alexander Armstrong, James J. 
Ryan; Baron Ling Ching, N. H. Fowler; 
Richard Vance, Tony Cummings; Lieut. 
George Schuyler, Charles Mackay; Isaiah 
Sharpless, Lindsay Morison; Silas Den- 
man, Edward Wade; Erastus, William 
Paul; Mrs. Hillary, Maude Odell; Josie 
Armstrong, Mary Sanders; Mrs. Schuyler, 
Lizzie Morgan; Mrs. Armstrong, Ida 
Glenn; Mabel Denman, Marian A. Chap- 
man, 








IS MY BLOOD PURE? 

This is a question of vast importance to 
all who wish to be well. If your blood is 
impure you cannot expect good health, 
unless you begin taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla at once. This great medicine makes 
the blood pure and puts the system in 
good health, cures spring humors and 
that tired feeling. 

Hoop’s PILLs cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, biliousness, and all liver ills. Price, 
25 cents. 

—_—o——_ 

ALL women who desire to be well 
gloved, and surely the glove is an impor- 
tant factor to every well-dressed woman. 
Now we will tell you where beautiful 
gloves are sold at reasonable prices—at 
Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street, and 
very attractive and well-wearing ‘ones are 
to be had. $1.25 and $1.50 will buy a 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





ISABEL LOUISE JOHNSON, 
In the costume of an Hardanger Woman, will de- 
liver her lecture, entitled 

Oar Norwegian Trail 
flustrated by the Stereopticon 
in Association Hall 


Corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Monday 
evening, April 17th, at eight o’clock, promptly, 
Tickets are now on sale at the Y. M. C. A. rooms, 


Each ticket, fifty cents. 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 17, 4 P. M. Work Committee. Mrs. W. L. 
Rutan will speak on “The Art of Story-telling.” 
Club Tea, 6.30, 


Picturesque 
Building 
Lots 


Oakburst, 


“A fine residential neighborhood.” Needham, Mass. 


C. Atherton Hicks asks attention 
to a real estate enterprise which he 
calls the “Oakhurst property,” Oak- 
hurst meaning Oak Home. He de- 
sires to establish many “oak homes” 
in that vicinity. It is very desirable 
property, only ten miles southwest 
of the State House, and accessible to 
Boston by electrics and steam. The 
Needham and Boston Street Railway 
Company, of which he is the presi- 
dent, is now laying tracks between 
Needham and the Spring Street Sta- 
tion of the Providence road passing 
through a boulevard built by him on 
this property. The town has every 
natural advantage and modern im- 
provements, such as pure water, elec- 
tric lights, etc. It is on high ground, 
dry and healthful, very picturesque 
and desirable to build upon, being 
partly wooded and partly open, some 
level and some undulating, so that all 
tastes can be satistied. 

Mr. Hicks wishes to find customers who 
will buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst 
or rent homes at Oakhurst, furnished, for 
the summer or season. Mechanics and la- 
borers who are skilful workmen and men 
of good character, can find permanent em- 
ployment with him. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enter- 
prise, but Mr. Hicks proposes to make 
money for his customersand himself, Ad- 
dress with real name and address, 

C. ATHERTON HICKS, 
Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect, 
601 Tremont Building, Boston. 
Telephone 870 Haymarket 














READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet, 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CoO., 
12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 

















qualities, and you should examine them. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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